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The Seminary Faces the Future 


Inaugural Address of President Ellis A. Fuller 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky, October 15, 1942 


That proverb, ‘One sows and another reaps,’ holds true 
here. “I sent you to reap a crop for which you did not toil; 
other men have toiled and you reap the profits of their toil,” 
is Moffatt’s translation of our Lord’s recorded words in 
John 4:37, 38. This is Christ’s statement of an immutable 
principle in Kingdom service, the results of which service 
are neccessarily cumulative through the centuries. I seem 
to hear our Lord saying just now, as I take my place in 
the line of succession of those noble men of God who have 
served as Presidents of this great Seminary, “I sent you to 
reap a crop for which you did not toil.” “I sent you,” from 
his lips, is the only mandate I have for daring to serve in 
this capacity. “I sent you to reap a crop,” says he. Then 
reap I must and will, but at the same time I shall pray that 
seed-sowing may be a counterpart of my reaping that others 
yet to come may reap a crop for which they did not toil. 

“Other men ‘have toiled,” Jesus reminds us. Who are 
they? The thirty-one faculty members who have signed the 
Abstract of Principles during the eighty-four years of the 
Seminary’s existence, the mighty host of contributors to the 
support of the Seminary, the faithful trustees and many 
other loyal friends who have served the highest interest 
of the Seminary in various and sundry ways. But in think- 
ing of the others who have toiled, naturally our minds turn 
to James Petigru Boyce, the cultured and wealthly theo- 
logian from South Carolina; John A. Broadus, the conse- 
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crated scholar from Virginia; Basil Manly, Jr., the beloved 
saint and trusted denominational leader from Alabama; and 
William Williams, the gifted lecturer and teacher from 
Georgia. Yonder in Greenville, South Carolina, in 1858 
these four men in faith, hope and love laid the foundation 
of this Seminary, the institution to which we point with 
righteous pride, feeling that it is without an equal among 
all institutions as a builder of the Kingdom of God in the 
hearts of men. If these men had not agreed to die them- 
selves before they would let the baby institution in swad- 
dling clothes die, this Seminary would have died during the 
hardships and struggles incident to the war between the 
North and the South. But for these four men whom God 
could trust and use, the prejudice of bigots against an edu- 
cated ministry, and the dire poverty of the Reconstruction 
Period would have made this glorious institution a la- 
mented memory among Southern Baptists. O tragic 
thought: if it had died! What would we be as a people 
today? Perhaps “an hissing and a reproach among all the 
nations,” a despised sect in our contemptible weakness. 
But, bless His name and the Providence of God who gave 
us men who dared even to the point of dying, the Seminary 
lived. With what result? Surely no intelligent Baptist on 
earth, with an adequate appraisal of the direct and indirect 
contributions of our Seminary to the ongoing of God’s King- 
dom, will gainsay the claim that this Seminary, more than 
any other single institution, is the explanation of the larg- 
est free church group of Christians on earth, twelve million 
and five hundred thousand strong, whose philosophy of 
life makes them now and always the enemies of dictators in 
human society, and whose philosophy of eternal life makes 
them unalterably opposed to spiritual dictators in the realm 
of religion, a mighty group who have “come to the Kingdom 
for such a time as this.” 

In the language of Hebrews, “time would fail me” to tell 
of William H. Whitsitt, Edgar Young Mullins, and John R. 
Sampey and the professors “who through faith subdued 
Kingdoms, wrought righteousness” in each successive period 
of the Seminary’s growth and expanding usefulness. Yes, 
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“through faith” they wrought mightily. Literally they 
“waxed strong through faith, giving glory to God, being 
fully assured that what he had promised he was able also 
to perform.” They believed something, and they always 
knew what they believed. The Abstract of Principles, to 
which every man who has served on the Seminary faculty 
has affixed his signature, is a wise and comprehensive sum- 
mary of the principles of the Christian faith. Those Prin- 
ciples are the very essence of the Christian faith and are 
unchangeable, even as God is immutable in his nature and 
purpose. Then let no one fear that they will ever become 
obsolete or inadequate in the march of human progress. 
The truths contained in them are the rock upon which the 
Seminary was built, upon which it now stands, and upon 
this foundation the rains of criticism may descend, the 
floods of false philosophies may come, and the winds of con- 
trary beliefs may blow and beat upon it, but it will not fall. 

With this brief indication of my appraisal of the glorious 
traditions and startling record of service of our Seminary, 
you can imagine my feelings as I put on the mantle of re- 
sponsibility and privilege worn by my illustrious predeces- 
sors. I accept it because I believe that God, through my 
brethren, appointed me to this office. Such a claim is not 
sacrilege for a human being to make. If it is, Paul sinned 
when he said, “I was appointed a preacher’,” and also when 
he recited, “Paul, an apostle, not of men, neither by man, 
but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father, who raised him 
from the dead.” 

I have neither desire nor purpose to do anything except 
to hold the Seminary in the straight course which my 
predecessors chose for it and in which they guided it. Its 
direction is eternally right. But it shall be my prayer and 
purpose to see that it makes great gains in distance along 
its prescribed course, and that it broadens the scope of its 
ministry to meet the increasing demands of our growing 
and expanding program of Kingdom work, but always 
with one unfailing purpose to preach the full gospel with all 
of its implcations and in all of its applications. The collapse 
of governments, the breakdown of economic systems, so- 
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cial disorders and maladjustments, poverty, riches, race 
hatreds and prejudices, wars and rumors of wars should 
never be interpreted to mean that we, as a Seminary, should 
change our course. We should not take our cue from world 
conditions as to what our message should be, but should 
hold to the message of redemption through grace which 
we have from him who suffered, who rose again the third 
day, and announced that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in his name unto all the nations begin- 
ning from Jerusalem, and promised ultimate success 
through enduement of his workmen with power by the 
Holy Spirit. 

But this gospel must be a living message, and not dead 
dogma. When it is living truth in our experience, it has 
feet to explore all areas of life, hands to perform all the 
needed ministries of earth, ears to hear the cries of the op- 
pressed, eyes to see the wrongs to be righted, and a mouth 
to teach the way of life, a heart to feel all the aches and 
pains of mankind. When the gospel truth lives in men, it 
is wisdom to solve problems, righteous power to crush all 
destructive forces, the lever of love to lift the fallen, and 
light to dispel all darkness. 

May it please Almighty God to make this day, our day, 
the appointed day for his people to get a vision of the full 
dimensions of their task, and in the light of it and under 
the inspiration of it become serious in their purpose, com- 
prehensive in their plan and adequate in their program! 
May God’s people become global in their attacks, waging 
a war on every front at home and abroad. May they see the 
golden opportunity now being created by the visitation of 
God’s righteous judgments upon the nations of the world. 
Oh, may they see God’s purpose standing unchanged, un- 
moved and undefeated in the midst of the ruins of their 
fallen Babels, exploded selfish hopes, wrecked institutions, 
upset social orders, frustrated educational systems, col- 
lapsed governments, and fallen empires. Yea, in the midst 
of the ruins of a world order, collapsed under the weight of 
God’s righteous judgments, may it please God to give to his 
people power to do exploits, power and wisdom to bring 
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fresh recruits into “a Kingdom that cannot be shaken,” and 
faith to keep on at this task until “the kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
Christ; and he shall reign for ever and ever.” (Rev. 11:15). 

In the light of God’s expectations our needs are so self- 
evident that they can no more be denied than axiomatic 
truth can be refuted. What are they? 

The Kingdom of God needs more manpower. This means 
that the Seminary needs a larger student body of the choic- 
est and most gifted young men of our day, men with 
strong physical bodies, peerless personalities, deep spirit- 
ual experiences, and minds of maximum capacity. If we 
believe that it may take an army of thirteen million sol- 
diers, thoroughly equipped at staggering cost, to defeat. 
a few hostile nations for a time, how many soldiers of the 
Cross will it take to defeat all vicious forces of destruction 
for all time? If we see that it is wise for our nation to ex- 
haust the present and to mortgage the future to equip our 
armed forces to save ourselves from the temporary wrath of 
men, how do we hope to save the world from the eternal 
wrath of God by measly means, play-like programs, and 
parsimonious gifts! Business men must see what money 
is for, educators must see what learning is for, scientists 
must see what science is for, and statesmen must see what 
governments are for! All alike must be made to see that 
the disuse, the misuse, or the abuse of these divinely created 
powers will produce without fail the kind of world we now 
have, and that the giving of them in an all-out policy will 
make the truth of God cover the earth like the waters cover 
the sea. The Holy Spirit is ready and willing to endue with 
power a mighty army to complete our task, even as he was 
willing and able to endue a prayer meeting group to be- 
gin it. 

When the Seminary was founded in 1858, a very small 
student body could supply men for the few pastorates, few 
editorships, few chairs of teaching in colleges, few posts of 
missionary duty, for at that time we had only five hundred 
eighty-one thousand five hundred eighty-seven Baptists in 
the South; today we have five million two hundred thirty- 
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eight thousand one hundred thirty-two. Then we had six 
thousand seven hundred seventy-seven churches, most of 
which were small churches in villages and rural communi- 
ties; today we have twenty-five thousand six hundred three. 
Then we had only seventeen colleges; today we have fifty. 
At that time both of our Southwide Mission Boards were in 
infancy, but today they are mighty agencies sending hun- 
dreds of missionaries into the fields which are white unto 
harvest. Today is not yesterday. Tomorrow will not be to- 
day. God is saying to us, “Enlarge the place of thy tent, and 
let them stretch the curtains of thy habitations; spare not: 
lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy stakes.” (Isaiah 
54:2) We must enlarge our entire denominational esi 
in all of its phases. 

It follows without argument that a program without 
trained, consecrated men and women to execute it is noth- 
ing more than a diagram on paper. To teach and train the 
clerical leadership necessary for this enlarged program is 
the task of our Seminaries. 

This Seminary must have increased facilities and equip- 
ment to house, teach, and train an enlarged student body. 
Right now we need another dormitory for married students, 
another dormitory for unmarried men, and extra class 
rooms; but our greatest need is a place to worship, a beau- 
tiful chapel with a seating capacity of not less than a thou- 
sand. There is no way to measure the loss, the spiritual 
loss, the Seminary itself is sustaining today, and the loss 
our churches will sustain tomorrow, because we have no 
adequate and inspiring sanctuary for public worship. Since 
effective work for God depends upon worship of God, we 
must have a commodious and beautiful chapel in which our 
students themselves can be taught to worship before they 
go out to lead others in worship. 

Physical properties, facilities and equipment constitute 
the body of an institution like this, but the faculty is the 
life in the body. This Seminary has no value apart from its 
faculty. Students come to us for no reason except to get 
what our professors have to give. Then in regard to the 
faculty there are certain facts which the trustees of the 
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Seminary and the Baptist constituency throughout our ter- 
ritory should keep in mind. Our faculty members are high- 
ly specialized men of unsurpassed scholarship in their re- 
spective fields. They are men who are seeking through the 
ministry of teaching not to make a livelihood for themselves 
but to give their lives in a great cause. They are conse- 
crated men who gladly and willingly burn midnight oil in 
searching for truth to impart to others, men with such deep 
Christian experiences and such intimate fellowship with the 
living Christ that the truths which are ours through the 
revelation of God through Christ Jesus will never be set 
aside because the unfriendly attitudes, finding and conclus- 
ions of men in other fields of research and study seem to 
contradict the truths of God’s revelation in Christ. Since 
our professors are seeking first God’s Kingdom and his 
righteousness, we should see to it that they shall never 
have occasion to be “anxious, saying, ‘What shall we eat?’ 
or ‘What shall we drink?’ or “Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed’?” We should allow the Heavenly Father through 
us to provide them with economic freedom that they might 
be unhampered in the discharge of their duties in behalf of 
our entire denominational program. 

The size of our faculty should be increased. Twelve pro- 
fessors cannot possibly carry the teaching load necessary 
to offer six hundred and fifty students a schedule of studies 
adequate to meet their desires and needs in preparing 
themselves for Kingdom Service. Our faculty for under- 
graduates should be so increased that we could assign some 
of our more mature professors, mature in years and schol- 
arship, to give all of their time to our graduate school. 

Our denomination should provide funds to enable our 
professors periodically to pursue their studies in other 
institutions of learning. The faculty members should be 
given teaching loads sufficiently light to leave them much 
time for study and research. In recognition of these con- 
siderations, they will accept and discharge their obligation 
to make fresh contributions to the scholarship of the world 
by writing new books. 
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I assume that we are agreed now and always that evan- 
gelism, enlistment and missions must be central in all that 
we teach and do in the Seminary. Therefore you will al- 
low me to direct your minds to certain other matters to 
which we need to give immediate attention. 

Oftentimes we cannot escape the conclusion that cer- 
tain men who live and move and have their being in the 
academic world seem to feel that all truth in the realm of 
spiritual reality is ignorance; and that some men who live 
and move and have their being in the realm of spiritual 
reality seem to feel that all truths in other spheres of life 
are heresy. Genuine scholarship and genuine Christianity 
have affinity for each other. If that affinity is lacking, 
either the scholarship or the Christianity is counterfeit. 
Truths of all kinds and from all sources always meet in 
loving embrace. If two genuine truths, regardless of their 
belonging to seemingly unrelated spheres, should meet and 
scorn each other, we would know that there are two God’s, 
not just one. Our day is calling for scholars who are evan- 
gelists and for evangelists who are scholars. A highly 
trained mind, a genuinely disciplined soul, and a physically 
strong body are present-day demands in a good minister of 
Jesus Christ. Cowper was so accurate when he said: 


Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much. 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 


May the Holy Spirit give us freely of this wisdom that we 
may be inspired to seek knowledge in greater abundance in 
all the fields of truth. 

The chief reason for the spiritual torpor of our churches 
at home and for our failure to bring in God’s Kingdom at 
maximum speed is our lack of understanding of New Testa- 
ment stewardship and our consequent failure to practice it. 
An understanding and practice of stewardship is a neces- 
sity both for the spiritual development of believers, and for 
the propagation of the gospel to multiply believers. We 
are spiritual pygmies until the law of losing life to find it 
begins to operate within us. The same grace which makes 
salvation possible for a sinner is the grace which makes 
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service in Christ’s name possible for a saint. Among Chris- 
tians there must come a universal and uniform practice of 
discharging with gratitude stewardship obligations through 
the churches. This plan should operate with the consis- 
tency of the plan for paying taxes, but with one uncom- 
promising difference: Christians should give in voluntari- 
ness and love, and never at the point of compulsion. Our 
denominational program, as represented by our boards, 
agencies and institutions, must be planted by the flowing 
stream of voluntary generosity and love. Planted there 
they “shall be like a tree planted by the streams of water, 
that bringeth forth its fruit in its season, whose leaf also 
doth not wither.” No amount of endowment can con- 
tribute to our institutions what living saints can contribute 
in the form of gifts of love and sacrifice. We must, we must, 
we must see that a continuous stream of financial support, 
a voluminous stream, flows out of loving hearts to evan- 
gelize the world, and that it flows with the unfailing con- 
sistency of a river which comes out of the mountains to 
water the plains. If this state of affairs is ever realized, 
it will be the result of the message and ministry of semi- 
nary trained men. Do we need a chair of Interpretation of 
Christian Stewardship? 

Baptists must know themselves, that is, their uniqueness, 
what it is that makes them a peculiar people. This is an- 
other way of saying that our Seminary must interpret the 
genius and philosophy of the Baptist faith to the men who 
study with us to become our leaders and preachers. Bap- 
tists cannot claim uniqueness as a denomination on the 
ground of any doctrine or doctrines which they hold in com- 
mon with any other Christian group. They are not the only 
people who believe in a Holy God of omnipotence, omni- 
science, and omnipresence, who believe that Christ is the 
only Saviour because of the eternal sacrifice of Himself 
once for all for sin, that the Holy Spirit, the third person of 
the Trinity, is presiding over and administering all King- 
dom: affairs in this age, that sinners experience regenera- 
tion instantly, sanctification continuously, and glorification 
ultimately by availing themselves, through repentance and 
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faith, of God’s beneficent grace; that there is to be a bodily 
resurrection of all men and after that the judgment, at 
which time the human race will be divided into two 
groups—one group unto eternal life and the other unto 
eternal death. It is not primarily in the field of theology, 
nor in the field of ecclesiology, but in the field of anthro- 
pology that we find the tenet of faith which makes Baptists 
unique as a Christian group. The one and only point at 
which they are unique in their faith and practice is their 
point of approach to the individual person. The cardinal 
principles for which Baptists have stood through the cen- 
turies, the ones by which they are generally known and 
recognized, are corollaries of one truth, viz., that every in- 
dividual has inalienable rights, has inestimable value, has 
innate competency with God, and has inescapable respon- 
sibilities to God and man. It is because of what Baptists 
believe about the individual that they are advocates of re- 
ligious liberty for all men, absolute freedom from any and 
all interferences by either state or church in the realm of 
religion. It is because of what Baptists believe about the 
individual that they accept the New Testament as the one 
and only worthy guide in faith and in practice. It is be- 
cause of what Baptists believe about the individual that 
they baptize believers only, that they repudiate all forms 
of direct or indirect proxies in spiritual matters. It is be- 
cause of what Baptists believe about the individual that 
they are democratic in church government, that they rely 
wholly upon the principle of voluntariness in all faith and 
in all practice. It is because of what Baptists believe about 
the individual that they accept the universal priesthood 
of believers and advocate a free church in a free state. The 
Baptist tenets of faith in these matters were not arbitrarily 
fixed and accepted, nor are they arbitrarily held. They are 
inescapable truths, unavoidable conclusions for any and all 
who share these convictions about the individual man. 

In this time of regimentation of individuals by dictators 
in economics, by dictators in government and by dictators 
in religion, the Baptist message is of supreme importance 
In this day when individuals are losing their lives, here and 
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hereafter, by being built by force into gigantic, impersonal 
structures and systems, just like polyps are built into coral 
reefs to their own destruction, surely God is calling us as 
a people to be true to our convictions, to preach our message 
and to practice it for the liberation of all men from all 
forms of bondage. Ninety years ago an eminent minister 
wrote: “Religious liberty, in the sense of a liberty possessed 
by every man to choose his own religion is one of the most 
wicked delusions ever foisted upon this age by the father 
of all deceit.” That conviction has not perished from the 
earth. The battle for religious liberty is now being fought 
again. Before the victory over religious bigotry is won the 
bloodiest battles for religious liberty may still be ahead of 
us. To a man Baptists subscribe to the challenge of Lowell: 


Men whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 

If there breathe on earth a slave— 
Are ye truly free and brave? 

If ye do not feel the chain 

When it works a brother’s pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed— 
Slaves unworthy to be freed? 


Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And with leathern hearts forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! true freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with hearts and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free! 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 


It is terribly difficult for a ship on a storm-tossed ocean 
to keep on an even keel and to hold a straight course. Even 
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so it is hard for the church to keep on an even keel and to 
hold a straight course in a chaotic world. The question for 
us to keep before us is not, “Will the church find its place 
in the post-war period?” but, “Will it stay in its place?” 
—not, “Will it find its task and do it?” but, “Will it perform 
the task already assigned to it?” It looks now as if gov- 
ernments of different kinds and religions of all kinds after 
the war: is ended will consort together in creating a new 
social order, the chief end of which will be to secure an ade- 
quate supply of things, just things, for the masses, which 
things will be vouchsafed unto them by an enforced col- 
lectivism. Will Christian groups allow themselves to be 
sucked into this materialistic maelstrom of death, or will 
they stand in the midst and cry, “A good tree cannot bring 
forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit?” The Archbishop of Canterbury rightly says, “Sin, 
which now expresses itself in an unlimited acquisitiveness 
for wealth, can just as easily express itself in grasping and 
manipulating the levers of power in a collectivized society,” 
and he might have added, “and will, unless the members of 
that society are made new creations in Christ Jesus.” How 
can the blind lead the blind? As much as Christians desire 
to see the kingdom of justice established upon the earth, 
they know that permanent social reforms can and will come 
only through spiritual regenration. To that end we must 
set our faces like flint. 

Under the inspiration of the sacrifice and loyalty of our 
forebears, from whose hands we caught the falling torch, 
and in response to the urge of the needs of our pitiable 
world, and in the hope of realizing God’s redemptive pur- 
pose for the human race, I challenge our faculty to go deep- 
er in their spiritual experiences and to climb higher in their 
scholarship; I challenge the student body to the highest 
level of Christian living that they may be irrevocably 
gripped by the sense of their calling to become men of 
destiny in Kingdom service; I challenge the trustees to 
dream dreams and to see visions in the light of which they 
will co-operate in planning for a greater Seminary; I chal- 
lenge our Convention to provide for the Seminary a more 
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liberal allowance of support from Co-operate Program re- 
ceipts that it may become maximum in its efficiency in 
preparing men for Kingdom service. I challenge our Bap- 
tist people of wealth to give liberally of their fortunes both 
in cash contributions and in bequests that our Seminary 
may not be handicapped by lack of anything in filling its 
place in our denominational program for realizing God’s 
eternal purpose. 

Broadus, Boyce, Mullins, Sampey, we take the torch 
from your calloused hands of service and sacrifice. Eternal 
Christ, our Lord and Master, we take thy hand for strength 
to hold this torch high and look to thee for faith, hope and 
love to feed its flame until it lights the whole world. We 
rejoice in the blessed privilege of becoming fellow workers 
with the living and the dead, all of whom belong to God, 
and anticipate with joy unspeakable the blessed day when 
we shall come rejoicing bringing in the sheaves, when our 
Saviour shall turn over to God a Kingdom of redeemed 
souls from every nation to be his jewels forever. 


Special Providences in the History 
of the Seminary* 


President Emeritus J. R. Sampey 


It was a special providence that James P. Boyce should 
be the founder of The Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary. In his famous Inaugural as Professor of Theology in 
Furman University in 1856 he argued for three changes in 
theological institutions. In his Memoir of James P. Boyce, 
his great colleague Doctor John A. Broadus, who may well 
be called a co-founder of the Seminary, gives a succinct 
statement of the content of the Inaugural of the young pro- 
fessor of twenty-nine. “Summarily stated, the three pro- 
posed changes were the following: (1) A Baptist theological 
school ought not merely to receive college graduates, but 
men with less of general education, even men having only 
what is called a common English education, offering to 
every man such opportunities of theological study as he is 
prepared for and desires. (2) Besides covering, for those 
who are prepared, as wide a range of theological study as 
could be found elsewhere, such an institution ought to offer 
further and special courses, so that the ablest and most 
aspiring students might make extraordinary attainments, 
preparing them for instruction and original authorship, and 
helping to make our country less dependent upon foreign 
scholarship. (3) There should be prepared an Abstract of 
Principles, or careful statement of theological belief, which 
every professor in such an institution must sign when in- 
augurated, so as to guard against the rise of erroneous and 
injurious instruction in such a seat of sacred learning.” 

The principal ideas advocated by Dr. Boyce were em- 
bodied in the constitution and plan of instruction of The 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, which opened its 
doors to students in Greenville, South Carolina, in the fall 
of 1859. It was a special providence that the man who had 
a vision of the kind of theological seminary needed by 
Southern Baptists should be the man who was called to lead 


* An address delivered at the inauguration of Dr. Ellis A. Fuller. 
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in the foundation and upbuilding of the first general theo- 
logical school under the control of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. 

Professor Boyce had outstanding qualifications for lead- 
ership in the education of young ministers. His academic 
preparation was thorough. He graduated seventh in a 
brilliant class in Brown University, where he came under 
the influence of Francis Wayland, one of the leading Chris- 
tian educators of his time. In Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary he enjoyed the instruction of the Alexanders and of 
the great theologian Charles Hodge. He was the son of the 
richest man in Charleston. Though an aristocrat by birth, 
he was a democrat in religion. No man ever pleaded with 
more conviction and eloquence the right of the plain 
preacher with only an English education to all the privi- 
leges of our theological schools. He drew a distinction be- 
tween the educated man and the educated minister. The 
pastor who had completed a college or university course 
would be an educated man; but without theological training 
he might not be an educated minister, and might go astray 
in his doctrinal views; whereas a man who had received 
thorough training in a theological seminary would be an 
educated minister, even though he might lack the training 
in mathematics, the physical sciences, and in the study of 
English and of Foreign languages. The supply of highly edu- 
cated men entering the ministry was wholly inadequate for 
the thousands of Baptist churches. The theological school 
ought to offer its facilities to all men called of God to preach 
the gospel. College graduates and men with only a prac- 
tical education would come to know and respect one an- 
other as they studied together in the same classes the Eng- 
lish Bible, Church History, Systematic Theology, Church 
Government and Pastoral Duties, Biblical Introduction, the 
Preparation of Sermons and other subjects. Thousands of 
men with little or no college education have been trained 
in the Southern Seminary for higher efficiency as pastors 
and evangelists. The remarkable unity among Southern 
Baptists is due in no small degree to this democratic mingl- 
ing in the class rooms of our Seminary. 
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It was a special providence that the founder of the Semi- 
nary was possessed of ample means, and after the besom 
of destruction had swept through the South, destroying 
much of his private estate, that he was willing to under- 
gird the Seminary in the hour of its poverty with generous 
financial support. He made loans to the Seminary in 1865, 
and on for ten or more years, loans which were a heavy tax 
on the reduced resources at his command. Thank God, all 
these loans were finally paid with interest. The Seminary 
has had throughout its history an enviable record for the 
payment of its financial obligations. 

It was surely a special providence that John A. Broadus, 
a brilliant M. A. of the University of Virginia and a preach- 
er of unusual charm and power, should, after much hesita- 
tation, be persuaded to give his life to the work of teaching 
Homiletics and New Testament in the new institution. For 
thirty-six years he gave of his best to the upbuilding of the 
Seminary and toward the close of his life he was widely 
recognized as the leading Baptist in the world. 

Basil Manly, Jr., and William Williams were men of - 
great gifts and lovely character, and in every way worthy 
to be associated with Boyce and Broadus in founding and 
nourishing with their life blood the institution dedicated 
to the education and training of ministers for the thou- 
sands of churches in the Southern Baptist Convention. 
From the beginning each of the four professors held his 
colleagues in high esteem, and as the years came and went 
their personal love, the one for the other, became a bond 
that could not be broken. 

During the three or four central months of the first ses- 
sion of the Seminary Doctor Broadus was prevented by ill- 
ness from meeting his classes. In his Memoir Doctor 
Broadus writes: “The classes were taken in hand by his 
colleagues,—a hard task, when all were toiling through a 
first session. But Boyce and Williams had enjoyed the ex- 
perience of teaching a variety of theological subjects, and 
Manly was, by his versatile constitution and varied train- 
ing, able to teach almost anything. They did the work, of 
course; but they did it so ably, and with such cheerful 
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kindness, such unfailing and delicate efforts to prevent 
their colleague from being pained by the situation, that, 
now when they have all passed away, the matter is re- 
membered with unspeakable gratitude and affection.” 

And now for a picture that I have carried with me for 
fifty years, ever since I first read it in the Memoir: 

“Dr. Boyce’s own health was at that time superb, and 
his power of endurance seemed to be almost unlimited. In 
January he took his family for a few days to Charleston, 
in order to visit his relatives and look after the many 
business interests of his father’s estate. He invited his 
invalid colleague to accompany him on what would be a 
first visit to the beautiful city by the sea. The journey had 
to begin at 4 A.M., and continue till towards midnight; but 
he wrapped his friend in a wonderful overcoat,—a miracle 
of softness and warmth,—and when we reached Charleston 
carried him in his own arms from the carriage into his room 
at the hotel. He seemed strong like a giant, and he was 
tender as a woman.” 

At the close of the War of Secession in 1865 it was a 
question whether The Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary could be opened again. Its endowment had almost 
all been swept away. Could money be raised to pay the 
modest salaries of the four professors? Fortunately there 
was no debt. Was it not a special providence that Doctor 
Boyce had postponed the erection of buildings until ade- 
quate endowment for the support of instructors should be 
provided? And who can fail to see evidence of the good 
hand of our God in the conferences of the four professors 
in Greenville in the summer of 1865? Doctor Broadus pic- 
tures the closing scene: “We had prayed over the question, 
again and again. Presently some one said, ‘Suppose we 
quietly agree that the Seminary may die, but we'll die 
first?’ All heads were silently bowed, and the matter was 
decided.” It was Doctor Broadus who made the challenge, 
but all four of them kept the covenant to give their lives 
to the Seminary. 

During the session of 1865-66 there were only seven 
students enrolled. In Homiletics there was only one stu- 
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dent, and he was blind. The faithful teacher laid out a 
full course and gave it to the blind man in lectures, since 
he could not use text-books. A few years later there ap- 
peared a volume entitled Preparation and Delivery of 
Sermons which at once won for itself a place among the 
leading books on the divine art of preaching, and has been 
more widely used than any other text-book in this field. 
Faithfulness to the blind student made it easy for Doctor 
Broadus to prepare for publication this excellent manual. 

In June, 1867 Doctor Broadus went to Virginia to attend 
the June meetings of Virginia Baptists and to preach the 
baccalaureate sermon for General Lee at Washington Col- 
lege. At Gordonsville he came near losing his life when he 
attempted to board a moving train. In writing to his wife 
he thus describes his narrow escape from death: “I was on 
the platform and waited for the Ceneral train, which had 
backed some distance, to come up, taking for granted it 
would stop. Finding that it was passing without stopping, 
bewildered at the idea of being left, and imagining that 
the train was not yet moving rapidly, I committed a great 
folly by trying to get on while it was in motion. I seized 
the iron rods with my two hands, was immediately dragged 
from my feet, and found myself between the platform and 
the swiftly moving car, holding by my hands, and dragged 
over the crossties, sadly near the terrible wheels. By a 
great effort I lifted myself so as to get one knee on the 
bottom step, and thus got on, fiercely scolded by an un- 
known passenger, and feeling, I trust, thankful that my 
grievous imprudence had produced no worse consequences, 
and that I myself, and not another, would tell you the 
story. One ankle was a little bruised by striking a cross- 
tie, and the jar and fright made me nervous for some hours. 
I shiver still when I think of it.” Doctor Broadus was filled 
with gratitude that his life was spared. 

In May, 1870 Doctor Boyce suggested to the Board of 
Trustees that Doctor Broadus should be sent to Europe for 
his health, on leave of absence for a year, with salary and 
provision for expenses. His colleagues were resolved that 
this unrivaled preacher and teacher should be spared to 
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carry on his work in the Seminary. He did recover his 
health and outlived them all, growing in influence and 
power to the end. 

Doctor Broadus spent about six weeks in Palestine in 
the spring of 1871, having as a traveling companion Doc- 
tor Warren Randolph. then of Philadelphia. A year later 
Doctor Randolph became the first Secretary of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lesson Committee, a position which 
he held for twenty-four years. In 1878 Doctor Broadus be- 
came a member of this important committee, no doubt on 
the recommendation of his good friend with whom he 
traveled for two months in Bible lands. Some kind refer- 
ence to a young colleague in Louisville on the part of Doc- 
tor Broadus no doubt led to my appointment as the suc- 
cessor of Doctor Broadus in October, 1895. Thus what 
might by some be called a chance meeting of two travelers 
gave to two professors in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary opportunity to influence profoundly through 
sixty-three years the policy and work of a committee which 
selected Bible lessons for many millions of teachers and 
pupils. 

In 1879 the Seminary faced a serious crisis. The income 
of the Seminary was far from enough to meet its expenses, 
so that it seemed necessary to use for current support 
money that had been given for endowment. This policy 
would spell ruin for the Seminary. Doctor Boyce ex- 
plained the situation to his colleagues and asked them to 
join him in prayer that God would put it into the heart 
of some one to give $50,000.00 for the endowment of a chair. 
He asked the students of the Seminary to join in prayer for 
this specific sum. He then wrote a few lines to two or three 
Baptist papers expressing the hope that somebody might be 
moved to give $50,000.00 to the Seminary. The brief note 
which Doctor Boyce sent to the Christian Index fell 
under the eye of Senator Joseph E. Brown of Georgia who 
at once wrote to Doctor Boyce inviting him to come to 
Atlanta and explain the financial condition of the Seminary 
and its prospects, in order that he might know whether it 
would be wise to invest in the endowment. On February 
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11, 1880 Senator Brown placed in Doctor Boyce’s hands cash 
and first-class securities amounting to $50,000.00. As Doc- 
tor Broadus says, “For years Providence had been leading 
the man and the movement, and now Providence had 
brought them together.” 

It was a good providence that Mr. George W. Norton, a 
man of extraordinary business ability, who had already 
made substantial gifts to the Seminary, now came forward 
with a proposed amendment to the charter making all gifts 
to endowment made after February 1, 1880 for ever in- 
violate, only the income being expended by the Seminary. 
In order to guarantee the perpetuity of the endowment it 
was further provided that gifts should be forfeited to the 
donors, if any part of the principal should be used for cur- 


rent expenses. A Financial Board of five business men was. 


constituted to hold the investments of the Seminary and 
pay over the income to the Treasurer of the Seminary. With 
these safeguards for the endowment funds set up, friends 
of the Seminary began to give liberally, so that within two 
or three years the Financial Board had in its custody $200,- 
000.00, enough to guarantee the life of the Seminary, though 
by no means enough to meet its necessary expenses. The 
present endowment amounts to ten times the holdings in 
1882, but owing to the great fall in interest rates on good 
securities the institution needs an endowment of at least 
$5,000,000.00. 

Among the evidences of Providence in the life of the 
Seminary we must place the gift of $50,000.00 by Mrs. J. 
Lawrence Smith of Louisville for the erection of a Memorial 
Library building, a gift of which Dr. Boyce learned in Paris, 
two months prior to his death in Southern France. Writ- 
ing to Doctor Broadus on October 31, 1888 he says, “I 
think we have both of us more to learn of the duty of faith 
and confidence in the working of God for our Seminary. 
With all our anxiety and hopes and fears, how true it is 
that in our agony of trouble as to what will occur, we 
find that God has found us ways of which we have never 
dreamed! Witness the gift of Governor Brown. We were 
praying for help, and crying out in our despair; and almost 
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without our lifting a finger, it came from a quarter to which 
we had never looked for such a sum. So, also, your letter 
of today tells me of a generosity not exceeding what might 
have been expected for worthy objects from the generous | 
donor; but we have already had so much from that source 
that we had no right to expect more,—so much so that I 
have felt almost ashamed of having asked and received the 
five thousand dollors last given; and certainly the help now 
proposed was beyond all possible conception, except by the 
generous heart which proposes it ... Please express to 
your friend my most hearty thanks, both personally and 
officially, for this contemplated gift. I know not what 
words to use; none could express too strongly my gratitude 
and thanks. May God reward her, for He alone can do so 
worthily of her generosity and noble purposes!” Doctor 
Boyce gave all his theological books amounting to five 
thousand volumes to the Seminary. There were very few 
duplicates, for he had purchased through the years with a 
view to donating his religious books to the Seminary. 


When the founder of the Seminary passed away it was 
providential that his bosom friend and colleague, his best 
helper through all the years, was in the full tide of his use- 
fulness and could take the helm. The Seminary grew in 
material equipment, in endowment and in prestige and 
world-wide usefulness during his administration. As his 
noble colleagues fell at his side one by one he seemed to 
gather up into his own character and experience some of 
the finest traits of each of them: he lectured with the analy- 
tical power and clarity of Williams, conducted the business 
of the Seminary with the sure touch of Boyce and developed 
the Christlike gentleness of Manly. 

When Doctor Broadus was translated we were like 
Elisha as he gazed into heaven as his master went up by 
a whirlwind. We felt that the protecting chariot and horse- 
men had been taken from us. Who could guide the Semi- 
nary like Broadus? 

There were several men who felt equal to the task, some 
in the Faculty and other not so closely associated with the 
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institution. A majority of the Trustees and of the Alumni 
of the Seminary favored Doctor W. H. Whitsitt, Professor 
of Church History, who had been a member of the Faculty 
for twenty-three years. Before the close of his first year as 
president he was under fire for an article on the Baptists in 
Johnson’s Encyclopedia and for certain editorials which he 
had written for The Independent. Doctor Whitsitt wrote 
as a historian honestly seeking to set forth the facts con- 
cerning the early Baptists in England. He was himself a 
convinced Baptist and hoped through the Seminary to 
promote the Baptist movement throughout the world. He 
and his most trusted friends made tactical blunders which 
his opponents exploited to the full. After four years he 
was forced out, but not one of his rivals derived any profit 
from the acceptance of his resignation. 

In the summer of 1897 a steamer on its way from our 
shores to Southhampton was on fire. The sailors fought 
the fire earnestly. A group would go down into the hold 
where the fire was raging and after a short period they 
would be drawn back lest they should suffocate. For 
twenty-four hours the battle raged before the fire was 
under control. A young man by the name of Edgar Young 
Mullins was a passenger on the steamer. Two years later he 
was elected to succeed Doctor Whitsitt, as the fourth presi- 
dent of the Seminary. With fine business acumen and a mas- 
terful personality, by his wise administration he won the 
confidence of Southern Baptists. The Seminary began to 
grow in favor. It was providential that a man so true and 
capable had been for fourteen years in training for the 
place of leadership to which he was called in 1899. After 
a few years in a town pastorate in Kentucky he went to a 
down-town church in Baltimore, and thence to what was 
probably the most intellectual Baptist church in America. 
In Newton Center, Massachusetts, he was challenged to his 
best as a preacher and a thinker. When his hour struck 
he was ready for the task of leading the Seminary to a 
larger place in the life of the world. In 1905 he made a 
profound impression by an address before the Baptist 
World Congress in London. He grew in influence and power 
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until in 1923 he held three of the most important offices 
in the gift of Baptists, being President of The Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, The Southern Baptist Con- 
vention and the Baptist World Alliance. In 1909 in honor of 
the Jubilee Year of the Seminary Doctor Mullins asked 
Southern Baptists to add Six Hundred Thousand Dollars 
to the permanent endowment. They responded by giving 
Six Hundred and Seventy Thousand. In 1924 Doctor Mul- 
lins asked Southern Baptists to give a permanent home for 
the Seminary at “The Beeches” in the eastern end of Louis- 
ville. They responded by giving a Million and Five Hun- 
dred Thousand over and above the expenses of collection. 
Providence had been preparing E. Y. Mullins for the large 
part he was to play in the religious world, from his study 
_ of telegraphy at the age of thirteen on through his college 
and Seminary studies and his pastoral labors, until the 
hour struck for him to pilot the Seminary through danger- 
ous shoals out to the open sea of world-wide influence. 
Apart from the men who rose to the office of president 
no professor has ever made a larger contribution to the 
Seminary than Doctor A. T. Robertson. I may be pardoned 
for reciting a story of providential guidance in which I was 
involved. From 1885 to 1888 I assisted Doctor Manly in 
Hebrew and Doctor Broadus in Greek and Homiletics, cor- 
recting all the written exercises in the three departments. 
The work became so heavy that it became necessary to have 
some one to share the task. It was agreed that A. T. Rob- 
ertson, the foremost scholar in a brilliant class, should be 
added to the teaching staff. Which of the two young men 
should take Greek? I had gone to the study of Doctor 
Broadus to hand over to him some homiletical papers which 
I had corrected. Before I left he said to me, “Sampey, as 
the senior in service you have the right of choice in the dis- 
tribution of the work. Will you take Greek and New Testa- 
ment with me, or will you take Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment with Manly?” I replied, “Doctor Broadus, I would 
like very much to take Greek and New Testament with 
you; but for the good of the Seminary I ought to take He- 
brew. I know more Hebrew than Robertson, and he knows 
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a great deal more Greek than I do.” “Very well,” he re- 
plied, “That will be our plan.” I do not know whether my 
great teacher paid me the compliment of thinking that I 
would make a right decision, but as the years came and 
went I felt that it was a good providence in the life of the 
Seminary that I could open the door of opportunity for my 


young colleague to become one of the most famous teach- 


ers and authors in the field of New Testament scholarship. 
Robertson never forgot my decision in his favor, and our 
friendship through the years was hardly second to that of 
Boyce and Broadus. I must reckon the unbreakable friend- 
ships between professors as one of the marks of Providence 
in the life of the Seminary. If there were time I might speak 
of others of my colleagues and the contributions they have 
made to the life of the Seminary, but I would scarcely know 
where to leave off. 


Of my own administration it ill becomes me to speak, 
except to express my profound gratitude for the co-opera- 
tion of my colleagues and of the Alumni and of the Board 
of Trustees and other friends of the Seminary. Everybody 
has helped me, and I am grateful. Last spring as I re- 
viewed the work of the year it seemed to me that the time 
had come when I could return to the Board my commission 
as president and spend my eightieth year in my favorite 
task of teaching. The decision of my colleague in Hebrew 
and Old Testament, Doctor Kyle M. Yates, to accept the 
call of the great Church in whose auditorium we are as- 
sembled this evening seemed to open to me the door for a 
session of delightful fellowship with my young brethren in 
the classroom. I had faith to believe that the Providence 
which has guided the Seminary through eighty-three years 
would have in readiness the man to lead the Seminary 
through the difficult years that are just ahead of us as we 
go deeper into the trying experiences of total war. The 
Seminary was hardly born into the world when the terrible 
War between the States threatened its very existence. 
Again in 1917-18 the work of the institution was seriously 
hindered, but rapid growth came after the Armistice. 


—_——o 
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It is my fervent prayer that Southern Baptists will sup- 
port President Fuller and the Seminary, no matter how re- 
duced our incomes may be by the cost of the War. Our new 
leader has had varied and successful experiences in the pul- 
pit and the pastorate. He has also displayed administrative 
skill in the management of important denominational en-_ 
terprises. He is an honored alumnus of the Seminary, and 
cherishes the ideals of its founders. He was the unanimous 
choice of the members of the Board of Trustees. He is re- 
ceiving the cordial support of every member of the Faculty. 
The Alumni and the present student body are happy over 
his election, and the rank and file of Southern Baptists seem 
to be of one mind about his fitness for the high office to 
which he has been called. I count the coming of Doctor 
Fuller as another example of special providence in the life 
of the Seminary. 


And now, Doctor Fuller, permit me, as your former 
teacher and your predecessor in the presidency, to invoke 
upon you the blessing with which Aaron and his sons 
blessed the children of Israel: 


“The Lord bless thee, and keep thee: 

The Lord make his face shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee; 

The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give 
thee peace.” 


Greetings and the Call of This Hour 


Leon M. Latimer 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Faculty, Students and 
Friends of the Seminary: No one could be more conscious 
of the high honor of being invited to say a word on this 
important, historic occasion, and certainly no one could 
feel less worthy of it than I do at this moment. The fact is, 
I asked the Committee to permit me to confine my remarks 
to a five minutes “Greeting,” but the Committee ruled oth- 
erwise; so I will add to my greetings on behalf of the great 
host of former students my conception of “The Call of 
This Hour.” 

Rarely is it given to an institution to have such an oc- 
casion as this, under such happy auspices as are ours to- 
day. After a notably successful administration of nearly 
fourteen years, President Sampey, wholly on his own initia- 
tive, relinquishes the burdens of administration to return to 
his first love, teaching. No one is happier than he, in the 
providential leadings that have brought us to this good 
hour. Furthermore, I have never known any action to bring 
more spontaneous and widespread expressions of approval 
from the Alumni and constituency in general than has the 
election of Dr. Fuller to the Presidency of the Seminary. It 
is manifestly of the Lord. It is perhaps fitting therefore, 
that as pastor of the old First Church of Greenville, South 
Carolina, in which the Seminary was founded, and hailing 
from Dr. Fuller’s native Palmetto state, I should bring this 
word of greeting on this occasion. 

South Carolina was highly favored of the Lord to fur- 
nish the first President of the Seminary, that great soul, the 
far sighted pioneer leader and benefactor, Dr. James P. 
Boyce. It is now again the high privilege of South Caro- 
lina to have called to this exalted office another one of her 
sons, Dr. Ellis A. Fuller. What a providential preparation 
the new president has had for the exacting duties of this 
office: as successful evangelist, pastor and executive head of 
a southwide agency. He combines the gifts of a great 
preacher with sound scholarship, and from this command- 
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ing hill he will interpret and declare to a wider constituency 
with great acceptance, our Baptist principles and the glori- 
ous gospel of our Risen Lord. 

I have learned in the intimate touch of more than a 
dozen years that our beloved brother has another qualifica- 
tion that is priceless in any servant of Jesus Christ. That 
is, he knows what the Master meant when He said: “He 
that is greatest among you shall be your servant.” Grant- 
land Rice, paid high tribute to this virtue in a simple, home- 
ly way when he wrote of Tris Speaker, the great center 
fielder on the Cleveland base ball team. He said when a 
ball was batted Tris Speaker did not cautiously ask himself 
whether the ball was his responsibility, but he asked him- 
self only one question: “Can any one else get it?” If not, 
he went after it with all that he had, regardless of the con- 
sequences to his own record should an undeserved error 
be chalked against him. Grantland Rice said: “If I were 
allowed to choose the easiest place to play base ball, I would 
choose to play right or left field with Tris Speaker playing 
center.” Then he added: “What could be a finer epitaph to 
write on any man’s grave than this: ‘He was a fine fellow 
to play next to’?” Yes, it is happily true today for the Semi- 
nary and for all Southern Baptists that Dr. Fuller is a fine 
fellow to play next to. 

This past summer, I heard Dr. W. F. Powell tell of an 
experience of Dr. W. E. Hatcher with a friend in a hotel 
room in Petersburg, Va. Dr. Hatcher said: “I discovered E. 
Y. Mullins!” (Perhaps other would lay some claims here). 
But manifestly Dr. Hatcher was rejoicing in the part he had 
been privileged to have in Dr. Mullins coming to the Presi- 
dency of the Seminary. The friend who had heard Dr. Hatch- 
er’s statement said: “He has ‘justified’ your confidence.” Dr. 
Hatcher leaped to his feet and his great frame stood to his 
full height. He didn’t like the word used, so he shouted: 
“Did you say ‘justified’? Why, he has ‘glorified’ our confi- 
dence!” We have no doubt that those whom we honor to- 
day, like their noble predecessors and their honored col- 
leagues on the faculty now, will continue to “glorify” our 
confidence. 
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The Call of This Hour 


If I read aright the significance of this day and this 
gathered host of friends, it is a sort of dedication and re- 
dedication day. Perhaps such a day was never more in 
order than right now. Because we are living in a confused 
and troubled world, where rising tides of greed and hate and 
violence which contradict all that our Christianity stands 
for, fill men with perplexity and bewilderment. The days 
ahead are even more ominous. If there were nothing to 
answer the anxiety of troubled and bewildered hearts but 
the tragic daily news over the radio and in the press, we 
might be driven into panic or despair. But above all people, 
we who point men to God must not be beaten by dark days. 
The fact is, Christianity has been no stranger to dark days 
down the years and has not been dismayed by them. The 
centuries have again and again witnessed the rise and fall 
of the Herods, the Caesars, the Napoleons and other ruth- 
less aggressors. But we have been called to be fellow-work- 
ers in building a Kingdom that is an everlasting Kingdom, 
and with a God who has never failed His people. 

Therefore it is well for us, on this inauguration and re- 
dedication day, to hear above the tumult of war the call 
of this hour to all of our hearts: 


First, To Keep faith with a great past. 
Second, To keep faith in a storm-tossed world. 
Third, To keep faith with Jesus Christ. 


First, To keep faith with a great past. Yes, this beloved 
institution has a great past, a glorious past. I am the more 
conscious of it today, because I come from the old First 
Church of Greenville where the Seminary was founded. In 
that same auditorium where I try to preach, once sounded 
the voices of James P. Boyce, John A. Broadus, Basil 
Manly, Jr., and William Williams, the immortal four, who 
made up the first faculty. Every thought of that great 
past humbles me to the dust with a sense of unworthiness. 

I have been reading again in recent days the tragic story 
of those first eighteen years of the Seminary in Greenville, 
how through those dark days of the War Between the States 
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and the even darker days of Reconstruction, those heroic 
founders carried on, despite the severest privations and 
every kind of disappointment. What a heritage is ours in 
these great souls who triumphed so nobly over dark days! 
What an encouragement and inspiration to us! But that is 
not all: they have a witness to bear to us, they are calling 
to us. They speak to us as did the ancient heroes of faith 
to the Hebrew Christians of the first century. You know 
how the writer of the Book of Hebrews, seeking to encour- 
age the persecuted Hebrew Christians in the dark days of 
the first century, takes them in the eleventh chapter 
through a roll call of the heroes of faith: “By faith—Abel, 
Enoch, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, David” and 
on and on, like a teacher takes his students through a 
national portrait gallery and shows them the men who built 
the nation. Then he says: “Seeing we are compassed about 
with so great a company of witnesses (or testifiers). . . let 
us run with patience the race that is set before us.” That 
is to say, those ancient heroes of faith “testify” that in 
spite of persecution and trial, beyond anything we have 
dreamed of, God never failed them, and that by His Grace 
and help they accomplished their mission and fulfilled their 
ministry. 

Likewise, our noble Seminary founders bear the same 
witness to us today, and we are here because by God’s grace 
they did not fail. But that is not all: they not only wit- 
ness to the adequacy of God’s grace for any test that may 
be before us, but they call to us today to keep faith with 
them and not to fail the cause to which they gave their 
lives. Which simply means as Dr. Gwaltney says, “No gen- 
eration of men can be made perfect without the generations 
which follow because all history is one continuous stream 
running on from cause to effect.” 

That again, was what the writer of Hebrews was saying 
to the discouraged Hebrew Christians after he had carried 
them through the gallery of the heroes of faith. They had 
looked together with pride at those best loved patriarchs 
and prophets of a thousand years before, and he declared 
that the work of those honored forefathers was incomplete 
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without their Christian successors. Here is the significant 
language in which the writer of Hebrews declared this 
truth: “That apart from us, they should not be made per- 
fect” (Heb. 11:40). So today, our noble heritage from the 
past calls us to complete for our generation what they so 
gloriously began. As a former President of Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Union of the South said in speaking of its founders 
on the occasion of the Jubilee Celebration: “The obligation 
rests upon us today, to make the past a success.” That does 
not mean that we are to follow a fixed pattern and that we 
shall do everything in just the same manner that the 
founders did it, but that we shall seek to meet the needs 
and demands of our generation as courageously and un- 
falteringly as they met theirs. Yes, we have the call today 
to keep faith with a great past, for “apart from us they 
should not be made perfect.” 

Secondly, we are called today to keep faith in a storm 
tossed world. We recognize the fact that the most violent 
storm of bitterness and hate and bloodshed that ever shook 
the world has been turned loose on humanity in this global 
world war. 

We probably ought not to be surprised at the world 
cataclysm in which we are tossed today. All thoughtful 
Christian people have seen these storm-clouds gathering 
for years, and we have done all too little to combat them 
with the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. 

It is not my purpose this morning to review the anti- 
Christian elements in Nazism, Fascism, Communism and 
other materialistic philosophies which are desperately seek- 
ing to sweep the world. But we must recognize that these 
anti-religious movements are not simply the nightmares of 
a few radical leaders who head mighty war-machines today, 
nor that elimination of these leaders will solve all of the 
problems. It is not something that has merely come with 
a Hitler, or a Mussolini, or a Japanese war-lord. It is true 
that by these ruthless leaders these radical ideas have been 
given political form and violent force, but the ideas have 
been in process of development for many years. These pa- 
gan conceptions have a deep rootage and will carry a far- 
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reaching blight long after these ruthless aggressors have 
been eliminated. Yes, demonic forces have been unleashed 
on a vast scale. We see enacted before our eyes that which 
Paul described when he said: “Our wrestling is not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against the pow- 
ers, against the world-rulers of this darkness” (Eph. 6:12). 

Having said that, we must recognize that not all of the 
anti-Christian forces are beating upon us from without. 
We must be awake to the pagan forces at work within our 
own nation, which flaunt intemperance, crime and vice. 
Yea, we must awaken to the lethargy, the indifference, the 
compromise and the other sins of our professedly Christian 
people. Looking at the whole picture of the evil forces 
without and within the nation, Dr. Albert W. Beaven stated 
the case well when he said: “The Churches today are seek- 
ing to do business for God in a hard world.” Yes, a hard 
world, but not too hard for our God! That is our message. 
This does not mean that we are to be the bearers of an 
easy, blind optimism. There are unthinking people who 
accuse Christianity and the New Testament of dodging the 
harsh realities of life, but nothing could be farther from 
the truth. 

Surely, there is no book in all literature where you will . 
find such a frank facing of the most vicious characters and 
the blackest tragedies, as you will find in the New Testa- 
ment, and yet in spite of it all it does not despair of 
humanity. Observe how it frankly faces the worst that life 
can offer. For instance, says Dr. Holland Williams, “Where 
do we meet Judas Iscariot, who sold his best friend for sil- 
ver? (The most unthinkable fifth columnist of all times!) 
We find him in the New Testament. Where do we watch a 
crooked priest, Caiaphas, twisting a judicial process to an 
unrighteous end and sending a pure, just soul to the cross? 
We find him in the New Testament. Where do we find un- 
speakable Herod who wants to kill one child, and murders 
a whole village full of children so as not to miss him? We 
find him in the New Testament.” 

In what other book can we find such an awful indictment 
of the depravity of man, in twenty-one counts as we find in 
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the first chapter of Romans? Ah, we find it in no other 
book! The last thing that could be said against the New 
Testament is that it is blind to evil, blind to sin, blind to the 
diabolical possibilities of Satan mastered men! It is indeed 
the greatest book of realism in the world. Yet, it is this 
book, which, having faced life at its darkest and worst, 
proclaims a message of redemption and hope and life. It is 
the supreme and final message for a blighted, sin-sick 
world. It points to a Saviour who came “to seek and to 
save that which was lost.” It declares: “He is able to save 
to the uttermost all who come unto God through Him.” 
That Christ is adequate for life at its worst, with power 
to redeem and transform. Yes, this New Testament is alive 
with the faith and the conviction that however mighty may 
be the forces of evil that flaunt themselves for a time, they 
are not the only facts and are not the mightiest facts; that 
above all of these: “The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth,” 
and because that is true the last word in disposing of civili- 
zation and the destiny of the world is not with the aggres- 
sors, but with God. He has resources beyond our vision and 
beyond our understanding, and he will use these resources 
to win his own victory in his own time! For “He must reign 
until He hath put all enemies under His feet.” 


Therefore, our supreme concern in these troubled days, 
is not whether God is on our side, but whether we are on 
God’s side. That is the supreme question for our nation. 
For God’s word to us and our nation is the same that he 
spoke to Solomon and to ancient Israel centuries ago: “If 
my people, who are called by my name, shall humble them- 
selves and pray, and seek my face and turn from their 
wicked ways, then, will I hear from Heaven, and will for- 
give their sins, and will heal their land” (2 Chronicles 
7:14). What a promise! What a call to all of us and to 
America today! A call to prayer, a call to repentance for 
sin, a purifying of ourselves and of our nation, that God’s 
will may be done in and through us in these dark days! 


Yes, we are called today to keep faith in a storm tossed 
world. 
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Thirdly, we are called to keep faith with Jesus Christ. 
The fact is that this is implied in all I have tried to say to- 
day, for without it all else falls to the ground. What then 
does it mean to keep faith with Jesus? Well, for one thing, 
it means to live for Him, to follow Him whatever the cost, 
to be doers of the Word and not hearers only, not pro- 
claimers only. And friends, that was never so difficult in 
our generation as now. Our Lord himself climaxed that 
searching Sermon on the Mount by driving home this great 
truth in the parable of the Two Houses. 

A friend of mine in Alabama some time ago started to 
prepare a sermon on the Master’s parable of the Two 
Houses. His idea was to show the materials which ought 
to go into the structure of our Christian living if we are 
going to weather the storms of life. As you know, in 
Christ’s story one house tumbled down and the other stood 
unmoved when the storms came; one was on the rock and 
the other on the sand. The preacher preparing the sermon 
asked himself, “What is rock? What is sand?” “He that 
heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them is like unto 
a wise man that built his house upon a rock.” “ ‘These 
sayings of mine,’ that is my answer,” he said. “These say- 
ings of mine,” they are the rock—so the preacher sat down 
and read Matthew, Mark, Luke and John to gather up these 
foundation stones in the teachings of Jesus upon which 
men must build their houses if they are to stand the test 
of time and the storms. | 


That was all very good and the sermon began to take 
shape. But somehow the preacher wasn’t satisfied, so he 
went back and read the parable again. Instantly, the heart 
of it seemed to jump at the preacher and completely 
changed his plan. He found that the parable doesn’t turn 
on the sayings of Jesus at all—because they are known by 
both builders. The contrast lay in the fact that one man did 
something about them, and the other didn’t. One heeded 
the sayings and lived them; the other ignored them. “He 
that heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them...” 
“He that heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them 
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not...” So this discovery gripped the preacher and com- 
pletely changed his sermon and his life. 

Yes, the essence of Jesus’ words seem to be that his 
followers can meet any test and can go on giving their wit- 
ness with power if they actually live their Christianity, 
proving the reality of their professions of transformed lives. 
Indeed, this is the evidence that Jesus would have us give 
the world of our keeping faith within him, for he said: “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

And again: “Not every one that saith unto me, Lord 
Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that 
doeth the will of my Father who is in Heaven.” So here 
we find the secret not only for our own steadfastness, but 
for bringing a message of comfort and cheer to our storm- 
tossed, war-torn people, a message never needed more than 
now. 


Paul proved that in keeping faith with Jesus God could 
speak through him such a message above the wildest storm. 
You remember that night Paul was on that battered ship 
bound for Rome, on board because he was keeping faith 
with Jesus. A terrific storm was raging and all hope was 
gone. Just then Paul stepped forth from his secret com- 
munion with the Great Captain and said, “Sirs, be of good 
cheer.” “For,” said Paul, “there stood by me this night, the 
angel of God, whose I am, saying, ‘Fear not Paul, thou must 
stand before Caesar: and lo God hath granted thee all them 
that sail with thee’” (Acts 27:24). 


“Wherefore, Sirs, be of good cheer, for I believe God!” 
These words to a panic-stricken group of soldiers, passen- 
gers and sailors awakened hope and courage, and brought 
order out of chaos and confusion. What Paul did on that 
frail vessel in the Mediterranean Sea that dark night, we 
who keep faith with Christ are called in some measure to 
to do today when the whole world is tempest-tossed. That 
is, we need to fortify and reenforce one another as wé face 
life at its worst, with such an awareness of God that we, 
too, can say, “Be of Good Cheer, for I believe God!” 
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So my message to you and to myself today, when the 
storms of hate and bitterness and bloodshed are raging 
around the world, is: let us make this inauguration day a 
rededication day for us all, as we hear the call of God: 


First, To keep faith with a great past. 
Second, To keep faith in a storm-tossed world. 
Third, To keep faith with Jesus Christ. 


Thus, we may look to God from day to day in prayer 
and communion, and he will not fail to give us the light 
and direction we need and the message of comfort, hope, 
and courage for others despite the most violent blasts that 
may beat upon our troubled world. 


The Preacher for Sucha Time as This 
J. Clyde Turner 


We are living in unusual times. The whole world is in 
turmoil and confusion. It is a time of national and world- 
wide crisis. The present war surpasses anything this world 
has ever experienced, both in the number of people in- 
volved, and the destruction of life and property. It is a time 
of greed and hate such as the world has not witnessed for 
many years. The hand on the clock of civilization has been 
turned back. It is a time of moral collapse. Men and 
women have lost their spiritual vision and have cast off 
restraint. What the end will be, no one can tell. Of one 
thing we may be certain—the world of yesterday is gone 
forever. Economic, social, racial and religious changes, 
which affect the whole structure of civilization, are taking 
place and greater changes are coming. 


In such a time as this, no one occupies a more important 
place than the minister of Christ. As the prophet of old, 
the minister of today must stand in the midst of the mul- 
titudes and speak for God. And so, on this occasion, I speak 
to you on the subject, “The preacher for Such a Time as 
This.” 

The other day one of the papers carried the story of a 
small boy who said ta his mother. “Mayn’t I be a preacher 
when I grow up?” The fond mother replied, “Of course 
you may, if you want to.” “Well, I want to,” said the lad, 
“for I suppose I’ve got to go to church all my life, any way, 
and it’s a good deal harder to sit still than it is to stand up 
and holler.” 

The preacher for such a time as this must do more than 
stand up and holler. He is called of God to speak to men 
for God. In one of his early pastorates G. Campbell Morgan 
had an experience that changed his whole ministry. At the 
close of service one Sunday evening, he sat alone in his 
study. He was thinking about the work to which he had 
been called. Presently the question came to him as clearly 
as if someone had stood before him and put the question 
directly to him, “What are you going to be, a preacher or 
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My messenger?” He thought over the evening sermon and 
was convinced that he was wanting to be known as a great 
preacher. For hours he sat there, thinking about that ques- 
tion, and praying about it. Finally he was ready to give his 
answer, “Thy messenger, my Lord. If Thou wilt give me 
Thy words to speak, I will utter them this day forward, 
adding nothing to them, and taking naught away.” 

As the messengers of God, what must we preachers do 
in such a time as this? 

1. We must preach the gospel in a world of sin. That it 
is a world of sin, no thoughtful person will deny. The words 
of John very aptly describe the age in which we live, “The 
whole world lieth in wickedness.” It is sin that has brought 
on the conditions which exist in our own country. It is sin 
that has produced the chaos and ruin in the world at large. 

It is a sad fact that a great majority of people have lost 
their consciousness of sin. They break all the command- 
ments of God, and seem not to care. Some have made a 
joke of sin. Even professing Christians have tried to tone 
it down so that it will not appear to be such a terrible thing 
as the word of God describes it to be. They have changed 
its name, and speak of it as error, or mistake, or malad- 
justment. But, whatever name men may give to it, it is 
still sin in the sight of God, and it is just as black as it ever 
was. 

The only power on this earth that can save men from 
their sins is the power of the gospel. It is as true today as 
it was in the days of Paul, that “the gospel is the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” The pow- 
er of armed might cannot save this world. It may restrain 
the forces of evil, but it cannot save men from their sins. 
Only God in Christ can do that. 

Someone has well said, “The first Christian ministers 
did not go about proclaiming that they were searchers after 
truth, but that they had found the truth.” They knew that 
the only power on earth that could save a lost world was 
the power of the gospel. 

Just before his death, Dr. Sylvanus Stall said to the stu- 
dents in the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, “I have 
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reached the end of the journey on which you are just en- 
tering. I have a message for you from my open grave. Let 
me impress upon you the importance of a full, unqualified 
and complete acceptance of the Scriptures from cover to 
cover as the inspired and infallible word of God. If you 
cannot accept it as such, let me say that you have no mes- 
sage, and you ought never to enter the ministry. Preach 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified as the only hope of the 
sinner, and the only Savior of a lost and ruined world.” 

The world has not outgrown its need of the gospel of 
Christ. Never has it needed that gospel more sorely than 
it needs it today. The preacher for such a time as this must 
preach the gospel of salvation from sin through Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified. 

Bishop Isaac W. Joyce, a bishop in the Northern Meth- 
odist Church, was stricken with paralysis while he was 
preaching. The last words he uttered before the stroke 
came were these, “Brethren, I have preached the gospel 
in every land, and everywhere it has met the needs of men.” 

It was another old minister of Christ who said, “I testi- 
fy that, at thirty, after examining as best I could the phi- 
losophies and religions of the world, I said, ‘Nothing is 
better than the gospel of Christ.’ At forty, when burdens be- 
gan to press heavily, and years seemed to hasten, I said, 
‘Nothing is so good as the gospel.’ At fifty, when there were 
empty chairs in my house, and the mound-builders had done 
me service, I said, ‘There is nothing to be compared with the 
gospel.’ At sixty, when my second sight saw through the 
illusions and vanity of earthly things, I said, ‘There is 
nothing but the gospel of Christ’.” 


He preached of service,—an attentive throng admiring 
heard. 


The nation’s weal,—the listening multitude approved his 
word; 
The Social Need,—and thousands gave assenting nod; 


He preached the cross,—and men were won from sin to 
God. 
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2. We must proclaim our principles in a world of con- 
fusion. The Bible is not a book of rules, as some try to 
make it, but a book of principles. It sets forth in language 
which none need fail to understand the principles accord- 
ing to which individuals and nations are to live. These 
principles have been discarded in both personal and class 
relationships. As a result, there is confusion and chaos in 
the world. 

A story came out of England a few years ago concern- 
ing a Mr. Clynes, who was a member of the Labor Party in 
the House of Parliament. He was trying to make a state- 
ment of the guiding principle to be exercised in the foreign 
relations of the British Empire, when someone asked him 
_ just what that principle should be. He replied, “We haven’t 
definitely formulated it, but I think we should base it on the 
sermon on the Mount. An old admiral arose in consterna- 
tion and shouted, “Gentlemen, gentlemen, if you are going 
to base the foreign policy of the British Empire on the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, then all I can say is, ‘God help Eng- 
land’.” And Mr. Clynes replied, “And God will help Eng- 
land.” 

The principles of the Word of God are not out of date. 
The Sermon on the Mount is still the hand-book of the 
church of Christ, setting forth the principles according to 
which men and women.are to live, in both their personal 
and group relationships. 

As Baptist preachers, we must proclaim the principles 
we have drawn out of the word of God. We must proclaim 
political and spiritual democracy in a world of political 
and spiritual autocracy. We must proclaim political and 
spiritual freedom in a world of political and spiritual bond- 
age. We must proclaim the right of every soul to worship 
God for himself, and according to the dictates of his own 
conscience, in a world that seeks to stifle the consciences 
of men. We must proclaim the principle of a free church in 
a free state, and complete separation of church and state, 
in a world that seeks to undermine that principle. We must 
proclaim the supremacy of spiritual religion in a world of 
formal religion. We must proclaim the absolute lordship 
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of Christ in a world that seeks to substitute human au- 
thority. We must proclaim loyalty to the word of God 
in a world that denies the inspiration and authority of the 
Bible. 

We are living in a day when there is a rather insistent 
call for compromise. Christian people are called upon to 
lay aside their differences and come together in one great 
body. Baptists yield to none in their love for the children 
of God everywhere, no matter by what name they are 
called, but they refuse to compromise in the great principles 
and doctrines they have drawn from the word of God. Com- 
promise would make us unworthy of the blood-bought heri- 
tage that is ours. Compromise would make us disloyal 
to the Christ whom we profess to love and obey. 


3. We must protect our standards in a world of moral 
decay. The years since the last war have been marked by 
moral and spiritual decay. Moral standards have been torn 
down and spiritual ideals have been discarded. Things that 
were once held sacred have been desecrated. The Lord’s 
day has been turned into a day of frolic and revelry. It has 
been captured by the spirit of secularism and worldliness. 
Voltaire, who was the sworn enemy of Christianity, once 
said; “So long as the Christian Sabbath remains, the Chris- 
tian religion cannot be destroyed.” It will be a sad day for 
us if we allow a national crisis to be used as an excuse for 
the desecration of that holy day. 

The marriage relation, which was ordained of God, has 
been dragged down into the mire. Men and women enter 
into it with little thought of its sacred character, and break 
it for almost any case. There is an old Jewish custom that 
was very impressive. At a Jewish wedding, the rabbi 
held aloft a wineglass, and then let it fall to the floor with 
a crash. Then he exhorted the young people to guard 
sacredly the relationship into which they had entered, since, 
like the wineglass, when once it was broken, it could not 
be restored. In such a time as this we must uphold the 


a of marriage, for therein lies the security of the 
ome. 
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This is a time of drunkenness and revelry. In some 
circles of society the home is not considered complete with- 
out its bar, and the social function is lacking unless it has 
its cocktails. Fathers and mothers, to whom God has in- 
trusted the care of little children, are bringing certain ruin 
to their homes by this evil. Working men are depriving their 
families of bread by spending their earnings on the bottle. 
Highways are being drenched with blood by drunken driv- 
ers. The lives of children yet unborn are being blighted 
by drunken parents. Sometime ago these startling figures 
appeared in print: “Three million children are born annual- 
ly to drunken parents; half a million of these are born 
idiots; three hundred thousand are born deaf, or dumb, or 
blind.” The camps where our young men are being trained 
are surrounded with drinking places. We must hold aloft 
the standard of sobriety in a drunken world. 

The spirit of the times has invaded the church of Christ. 
Compromises with sin and worldliness have been made. 
Standards of personal purity have been lowered. Ideals 
of righteousness have been sacrificed. Many people have 
been deceived into thinking that custom makes a thing 
right or wrong. But, if a thing is morally wrong, the cus- 
tom and practices of men and women can never make it 
right. It will be a sad day for the church when the outside 
world no longer takes knowledge of its members, that they 
have been with Christ. The time calls for Daniels who will 
purpose in their hearts that they will not defile themselves 
with the ways of the world. There must be Hebrew chil- 
dren who will dare to face a burning fiery furnace rather 
than bow down to the gods of this age. 

You recall the old story of the lad who was color-bearer 
in his company. In a certain engagement, holding his col- 
ors high, he pushed on ahead, leaving his company behind. 
The captain called to him, “Bring the colors back to the 
line.” The lad replied, “No, bring the line up to the colors.” 

We ministers are the color-bearers in the army of Christ. 
In this time of worldliness, and impurity, and sin, men and 
women are saying, “Bring the colors down to our level of 
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living.” May we ever have courage to stand and say, “No, 
bring your standard of living up to the colors.” 

4. We must practice love in a world of hate. Only a 
casual glance is necessary to reveal the fact that the world 
in which we are living today is a world of hate. There is 
hatred between classes, hatred between races, hatred be- 
tween nations. In such a world as that, we must not forget 
that the religion of Jesus Christ is a religion of love. It 
was the love of God that sent his Son into the world. It 
was the love of Christ that led him on to the cross of Cal- 
vary. And he said that love was to be the conquering pow- 
er in his religion. “Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy. But 
I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
that despitefully use you and persecute you.” 

That is one reason why Germany and other nations have 
closed the doors of Christian churches, and stopped the 
mouths of Christian ministers, and sought to banish Chris- 
tianity from their borders. Christianity is a religion of 
love, and they know that they can never build an army of 
cruel destruction on love. They seek to instill hate into the 
hearts of the people. “Learn to hate perfectly,” is the 
call of the brute forces of the earth. “Learn to love per- 
fectly,” is the call of Christ. 

That is the problem which confronts us today, to be 
able to keep the fires of love burning in a world that is 
deluged with hate. It is not easy to pray for the hand that 
would nail you to a cross, but there was One who prayed 
in a time like that, and we call ourselves his disciples. 

There is the story of a lad who was beaten and abused by 
a drunken father. One day the beating was more severe 
than usual, and it was necessary to carry the lad to the 
hospital. When his father had sobered up, they permitted 
him to go to the hospital to see the boy. When he came 
into the room, the lad pulled back the cover and showed 
his father his bruised body. Then he looked up through 
his tears and said, “But, father, I love you in spite of it.” 
Whatever may be the outcome of battles yonder on fields 
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of blood, we will have won a great victory if we can look 
our enemies in the face and say, “I love you in spite of 
all that you have sought to do.” 

5. We must plan a program for a world in ruins. War 
always brings ruin. This, the greatest of all wars, will 
bring the greatest of all ruin. The years following the war 
will be more critical in some respects than the present time. 
It will be a time of economic chaos, of social confusion, of 
moral decay, of racial and class readjustments. The church 
of Christ must be ready to lead the way through the ruins. 

Sometime ago a communist was speaking to a group of 
college students. He said, “We have the one and only cure 
for the world’s ills.” Someone interrupted him with the 
question, “Hasn’t the church anything to offer?” “Yes,” he 
said, “the church could do what we are doing if it would 
get enough people soundly converted so that they would 
go out and put the principles of love in the teachings of 
Jesus into effect, but I have no hope that they will. They 
are too indifferent and lazy, or blind, or ignorant, or selfish. 
It looks as if they did not really care.” In such a time as 
this the church must let the world know that it does care, 
and the preacher must be the voice crying in the wilderness. 

Not only that, the years following the war will in all 
probability be years of great gospel opportunity. The 
mailed fist of war will open doors that have been closed. 
Men and women throughout the earth will realize the emp- 
tiness and vanity of the things to which they have clung, 
and will be ready to hear a message concerning those things 
which cannot be shaken. We must plan a program for a 
world like that. We must be ready to.enter in through the 
open doors and declare the message. We must be ready, 
in the name of Christ, to minister to a stricken and suffer- 
ing world. 

6. We must pay the price of being real Christians in a 
world of unbelief and formal religion. The spirit of un- 
belief has gotten a firm hold on the minds and hearts of 
men and women all over the earth. They scoff at things 
that are dear to the heart of every true Christian. Formal 
religion has invaded our churches and put out the fires of 
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the altar. We have a form of godliness, but deny the power 
thereof. In such a time as this, we must dare to pay the 
price of being real Christians. And, especially, must we be 
willing to pay the price of being real ministers of Christ. 
And it does cost something. It has always cost something. 

The preacher for such a time as this must be a man of 
deep convictions and moral courage. The preacher is not 
a weathervane to show which way the religious winds 
are blowing, but he is a compass to point out the right 
and true way, no matter what winds may blow. There 
is no place for a wad of putty or a moral coward in the pul- 
pit. The preacher must have the courage to stand, when he 
has to stand alone. He must have the courage to speak 
when his message may not be popular. He must have the 
courage to press on, when there are dangers and difficulties 
ahead. 

The preacher for such a time as this must be a man 
with a burning passion, who is willing to present his body 
a living sacrifice. Some years ago a missionary from Africa 
stood before a Northfield Conference and told his story. He 
began work in the great dark continent with a group of 
eager companions. One by one they succumbed to the ter- 
rible climate. Three of them he buried, and the others he 
took back to the coast and sent them home broken in health. 
Then he turned back to stand alone in the midst of hun- 
dreds of thousands who had never heard the name of Jesus. 
Again and again he tramped the blistered plains until his 
tongue was so swollen that he could not speak. Thirty times 
he was stricken with fever, with no one to care for him. 
He lived on everything from ants to rhinoceros meat. But, 
as he stood there and told the story of his sufferings, he 
closed with these words: “I know the joy of walking with 
Jesus in the midst of all this; and I stand ready at this mo- 
ment to go through it all again for the joy of telling the 
story of Jesus to those who have never heard. That makes 
the wilderness a garden; that makes the desert glow with 
the presence of God.” 

The minister for such a time as this must be a man of 
unclouded vision. In a critical hour in Israel’s history, it 
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was said of the men of Issachar that they were “men that 
had understanding of the times, to know what Israel ought 
to do.” The preacher of today must be a man who has un- 
derstanding of the times, to know what the church ought to 
do. He must have both microscopic and telescopic vision. 
He must be able to look with keen insight into the things 
that are near, and he must be able to look beyond the nar- 
row horizons and see the things that are afar. The words 
of Norah Perry may well be the prayer of the preacher for 
such a time as this: 


Anoint my eyes that I may see 

Through all this sad obscurity, 

This worldly mist that dims my sight, 
These crowding clouds that hide the light. 


Full vision, as perhaps have they 

Who walk beyond the boundary way, 
I do not seek,—I do not ask, 

But only this,—that through the mask, 


Which centuries of soil and sin 

Have fashioned for us, I may win 

A clearer sight to show me where 
Truth walks with faith divine and fair. 


Is Paul’s Doctrine of Justification 
Forensic? 
W. T. Conner 


In my judgment Paul’s doctrine of justification has been 
badly misinterpreted. We do not refer now to the objec- 
tion, always urged by some to the doctrine of salvation by 
grace, that this doctrine would encourage people to live in 
sin. That objection is raised to the idea of God’s gracious 
forgiveness of sin. There have always been those who 
objected to the Christian doctrine of salvation on the ground 
that it was too easy and who held that the only way to 
produce moral living was on the basis of law without mercy. 
But that method will not produce the highest type of living; 
it will lead to despair on the part of sensitive conscience. 

The perversion of the doctrine that we refer to is its 
perversion by Christian interpreters—orthodox and liberal. 
Protestant theologians in general have defined justifica- 
tion as a judicial or forensic act on God’s part. We are 
told that the word translated to justify was a legal term; 
that it meant to declare just; that it was equivalent to pro- 
nouncing one accused of crime not guilty. Furthermore, 
we were often told that to acquit a criminal did not mean 
that he had not committed the crime, but that it means that 
he was not legally bound after that to answer for the crime 
before the law. He was released from responsibility to 
the law for the crime before the law. He was released 
from responsibility to the law for the crime of which he 
had been accused. This, we are told, was done on the basis 
that Christ had paid the penalty for the sinner’s sin. 

This way of interpreting the matter often set justifica- 
tion as a “judicial” act over against regeneration or the 
new life in Christ. These were distinguished as the legal 
and vital aspects of salvation. The more orthodox writers 
usually were careful to tell us that God did not stop with 
justifying the sinner, but that he also regenerated him as 
well; that in justification the sinner was given a new stand- 
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ing with God, while in regeneration he was given a new 
life, this to be followed with sanctification in which the 
new life would be developed to its fulness. Some writers 
of a more radical type used this method of interpreting Paul 
to discredit his whole interpretation of Christianity, in- 
cluding his doctrine of the pers f Christ, the atonement 
and salvation by grace. Oftentimes the question was dis- 
cussed as to which was the dominant factor in Paul’s teach- 
ing—the legal or the vital. Also liberal theologians took ad- 
vantage of such an interpretation of Paul to set him over 
against Jesus. Jesus was set out as having taught a religion 
in which God was regarded as the Father of all men; all 
men were encouraged to come to him in penitence for 
their misdeeds; God stood ready to forgive without atone- 
ment or mediation of any kind. Over against this Paul 
was set out as the originator of dogmatic and superna- 
tural Christianity, thus perverting the beautiful and ethical 
Christianity taught by Jesus. 

This interpretation of Paul’s doctrine of justification as 
forensic has been the dominant one in Protestant theology. 
A good example of this interpretation is to be found in San- 
day and Headlam’s commentary on Romans in the Inter- 
national Critical Series. This work on Romans is one of the 
best and sanest and also a work of great scholarship. They 
set out that justification is a “forensic” act, that it has refer- 
ence to a “judicial verdict, and to nothing beyond”!. They 
insist that this construction be put on the matter, although 
this should reduce the state effected by justification to a 
“fiction.” This method of interpreting Romans says that 
the apostle gives in chapters 1-5 his doctrine of justifica- 
tion and in chapters 6-8 his doctrine of the new life or sanc- 
tification. 


The same interpretation of justification as a forensic 
act is found in Beyschlag’s New Testament Theology”. He 
says that the attempt to deduce the new life from justifi- 


1 Page 36, Elworth Edition, 1906. 
2See New Testament Theology by W. Beyschlag (English Trans- 
lation), Vol. 2, pp. 183ff. 
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cation on exegetical grounds has failed. The expressions 
“justification of life” in Rom. 5:18 and to “reign in life” in 
5:17, 21 he refers to the “future blessed life, the hope of 
which is disclosed to him (the sinner) by justification.” 

These two are selected as samples of this method of 
interpreting Paul’s do e of justification as forensic. 
Many others could be cited. Our position is that the whole 
discussion of Paul’s doctrine of justification as legal or 
forensic misses the point. He used a legal turn (justifica- 
tion, the same is true of adoption), but he did not use it in 
a legal sense. Paul had no legal doctrine of justification. 
He put a new meaning into the term. In this and in a num- 
ber of other instances, Paul and other New Testament 
writers adopted a current term but put new life and con- 
tent into it. To insist that, because this was a legal term, 
Paul used it to describe a legal transaction is to confuse the 
form with the substance in interpreting the New Testa- 
ment, and to deny that Paul had any originality in his use 
of language. It is not a safe method to consult a lexicon to 
discover in what sense the Greek language of Paul’s day 
used this term and then say with finality that Paul used 
it only in that sense. Before coming to a final conclusion 
as to what Paul meant by this term we need to give close 
attention to Paul’s whole discussion of this doctrine. His 
whole discussion will give us what he means, not the lexical 
definition of one term that he uses. Our contention is that 
Paul’s whole discussion shows that he uses this term to de- 
scribe a vital experience, not a forensic translation. 

Paul’s doctrine of justification as set out in Rom. chapters 
1-5 is not a forensic transaction but a vital one. In these 
chapters, and elsewhere in his writings, Paul passes from 
forensic terms to terms expressing union with Christ and 
life without the slightest jar or hesitation. These terms 
are so interwoven as to show that in Paul’s mind they 
express phases of a unitary view of the Christian life, 
not a patchwork representation of different (and almost 
discordant) views. Now if Paul has a unitary view, it must 
be considered vital and not forensic. His forensic terms 
can be interpreted in a vital sense and as expressing phases 
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of a vital interpretation of salvation; but his vital terms can 
not be interpreted as phases of a forensic interpretation. 
Beyschlag is clearly wrong when he refers such expressions 
as “justification of life’ and “reign in life” and the bless- 
ings of the justified life (in Rom. 5:1-11) to the future world. 
Paul is thinking about the justified man as enjoying peace 
with God, as rejoicing in hope, as having the love of God 
shed abroad in his heart, and as enjoying life, eternal life, 
here and now. He is thinking of these blessings as com- 
ing through justification. And when we say through justi- 
fication we mean that they came as something involved in 
justification itself, not as something distinct from it. 


Moreover, Paul is setting out in Rom. Chapters 6-8, not 
something in addition to justification, but what is involved 
in justification. Paul’s thought on two sides seems after 
this order: sin, condemnation, death; faith, justification, 
life. We contend that in Rom. 6:1ff. Paul is not saying that, 
in an experience to be distinguished from justification, the 
believer dies to sin and rises to walk in newness of life; 
but he is saying that justification itself is such an experi- 
ence. He is setting out what justification itself means, not 
something in addition to justification. 

This is also true of what he says in chapter 8. In this 
chapter he discusses life in the Spirit. This life in the 
Spirit he does not think of as something in addition to 
justification but as a privilege belonging to the justified 
man. This chapter begins with language that describes the . 
justified. There is no condemnation for those who are in 
Christ Jesus. Justification is the opposite of condemnation; 
it is deliverance from condemnation. To be justified, then, 
is to be in Christ Jesus; and to be in Christ Jesus is to have 
“the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus” set us free 
from “the law of sin and of death.” It is to have a new life; 
it is to be delivered from the bondage that belongs to a 
servant of sin under the law. All the blessedness of life 
in the Spirit belongs by right to the justified man. 


Dr. James Denny is right, then, when he says that justi- 
fication is a regenerative transaction. He says that justifi- 
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cation by faith is not a part of Paul’s gospel; it is all of it. 
According to Dr. Denny, Paul teaches that justification re- 
generates, and that nothing else does.® 

Justification is God’s judgment on behalf of those who 


believe in Christ. It means that God takes their part, that 


he undertakes their deliverance. He is for them rather 
than against them. He is against those who set themselves 
against him. But when a man changes his attitude and 
gives himself up to God in Christ, then God undertakes for 
this man, and puts himself against all this man’s enemies. 
God sets the whole course of the universe to working on 
behalf of such a man. 


It has been a baseless charge, therefore, when men have 
tried to discredit Paul’s gospel by saying that his doctrine 
of justification was a legal fiction; that is, that it repre- 
sented God as pronouncing a man righteous, when, as a 
matter of fact, he was not. It is simply an act in which 
God forgives the sinner and receives him into his favor. 
It is no more legal fiction than is forgiveness. Nor is it 
true to say that it is a forensic tranaction in which a man 
is declared righteous without being made so. He is made 
righteous in relation to God. He is forgiven as a matter 
of mercy. God’s displeasure is removed. Such a change in 
relation to God revolutionizes one in the deepest recesses 
of his being. Such a one is made new. There is in his case 
a new creation. All things become new. 


The nearest thing in form in the New Testament to 
Paul’s doctrine of justification is what we find in John’s 
Gospel about Christ’s power to judge and to give life. This 
is well brought out in John 5:19ff. Here Jesus says that the 
Father has given him power to judge and to give life. A 
careful reading of this passage shows that the power to 
judge and to give life are two aspects of the same thing. 
The believer passes out of death into life. This is also de- 
scribed as passing out of judgment or condemnation. To 
be delivered from judgment (condemnation) is to have 
life. Paul describes this as justification. To be justified is 


3 See Expositor’s Greek Testament, Vol. 2, p. 575. 
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to have a favorable judgment from God. It is to be delivered 
from condemnation. (Paul uses a form of the same word 
that John uses for judgment.) The idea in both Paul and 
John is that a favorable judgment from God means life; an 
unfavorable judgment means death. When we say, then, 
that Paul’s doctrine of justification is not forensic, we mean 
that it is not forensic in the sense in which that term has 
been used in Protestant theology; that is, a judgment favor- 
able to the sinner but a judgment that did not change the 
sinner’s character or bestow spiritual life. The biblical 
idea of judgment is different from this in both Old Testa- 
ment and New. God’s judgment meant life or death. The 
biblical writers knew nothing of a judgment of God that did 
not mean life or death. The idea of a forensic transaction 
in which God gave a judgment favorable to the sinner, de- 
livered him from condemnation, but did not thereby be- 
stow life on the sinner—such a conception is out of harmony 
with the ethical monotheism of both Testaments and with 
Paul’s theology. It did not come from Paul except by a 
process of abstract thought that misinterpreted Paul. It is 
a fundamental fact of Old Testament religion that man 
lives by the favor of God. That idea is at the bottom of 
Paul’s doctrine of justification. When God justifies a man 
he makes him right; that is, he makes him right with God. 
And in monotheistic religion to make a man right with 
God means everything. With the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, that was the foundation of all religion and of all 
ethics. So was it with Paul and all New Testament writ- 
ers. With Paul it was also the sum of all blessings. Paul 
indicates in Rom. 8:31ff that, if God justifies us and is for us, 
we need not worry about anything else. If God is for us, 
nobody else can condemn us and nothing can separate us 
from the love of God. Who can be against us if God is 
for us? 

Conservative theologians have tried to prevent the in- 
evitable ill results of a forensic doctrine of justification by 
hastening to assert that Paul teaches regeneration or the 
new life in addition to justification. Nevertheless, those 
evil results have followed. The preaching of such a forensic 
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doctrine, sometimes in popular and one-sided forms, has 
led to a superficial spiritual life. It has led people to feel 
that salvation was a transaction in which they might be de- 
livered from the penalty of sin—be declared just—whether 
they were ever made righteous or not. Paul’s doctrine of 
justification is something more radical than that and should 
not be blamed for such superficial results. 


Christ in You, the Hope of Glory* 
Sydnor L. Stealey 


There were long centuries during which the’ original 
language of the New Testament was known even to scholars 
as “Biblical Greek,” and it was thought to have been almost 
unrelated to the practical life of the people of the day in 
which it was written. Then the papyri were discovered 
and we realized that the New Testament was written in the 
everyday vernacular of the plain folk of the first century— 
and directed at their common religious needs. Today we 
have an attitude toward the English New Testament similar 
to that which so long existed toward the Greek. Great 
words and meaningful phrases have been piously set upon 
a sort of pedestal—removed from ordinary usage and un- 
derstanding—and are treated as a sort of “Biblical English.” 
We associate them withthe church building, Sunday, short 
periods (perhaps) ofdaily devotion, impractical idealism, 
and “traditional” Christianity. As such we respect, even 
revere them—and thereby often isolate them from our in- *: 
timate, personal, active lives. Words, phrases, and ideas 
that were. directed by the Spirit of God at the ears, eyes, 
brains, and hearts of the people have been intercepted and 
their flaming vitality has been spent in the deadening bar- 
ricade of repetition without vital comprehension. 

Who will take up again such terms as salvation, regen- 
eration, atonement, the righteousness of God, faith, hope, 
love, the judgment of God, the justice of God, the mercy 
of God, and many others, and bréathe into them the breath 
of life and meaning for the common people? He will be 
indeed a preacher and prophet—no mere master of priest- 
craft and church organizational efficiency. He will do, and 
help this hearers to do, what D. Elton Trueblood so clearly 
shows in his The Logic of Belief needs to be done: Take the 
theory of religion and convert-it into practice as the mu- 
sician, the painter, and the scientist take the theories of 
their fields of life and apply them in practical achieve- 


«Expansion of notes used in a chapel talk. 
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ments. Professor Trueblood says: “One of the distinctive 
marks of ethical experience is its failure to produce a class 
of professional practitioners corresponding to the artist in 
the realm of aesthic experience.” 

From among the countless New Testament terms that 
suffer from unappreciative overuse let us take one and re- 
consider it carefully enough to see its vitality and power. 
Paul writes in Colossians 1:27 of “Christ in you.” He must 
have felt a wonder and tremendousness in it for he calls 
it “the hope of glory.” Plainly he believes that the poise 
and peace and power and wisdom—all the rich personality 
of Christ, his intimacy with God, everything—can become 
the possession of a Christian. It is a daring, challenging 
expression that has so often lost all its vigor in our meek 
“piosity.” It is, if true, an invaluable secret of personality, 
a key to Living. One personality can blend with another; 
the strong can infuse the weak with strength; the wise can 
become wisdom to the foolish; the useful can transform 
the useless (“greater things than I have done shall ye do”). 

Jesus and his early followers must have thought this 
tremendous ideal possible of fulfillment. Remember: I in 
them and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in 
one (Jno. 17:23). I am crucified with Christ; nevertheless, 
I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me (Gal. 2:20). Know 
ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the spirit 
of God dwelleth in you (1 Cor. 3:16). Let this mind be in 
you which was also in Christ (Phil. 2:5). If any man have 
not the spirit of Christ he is none of his (Rom. 8:9). I am 
the vine, ye are the branches; he that abideth in me, and 
I in him (Jno. 15:5). 

Such a list of quotations can be indefinitely lengthened. 
The idea of the interpenetration of the person of the be- 
liever and the person of Christ is a profound fundamental 
of Christian salvation. He is not mere example; he is in- 
dweller and inspirer. So ardently did early Christians be- 
lieve this and experience it and demonstrate it (e.g., Ig- 
natius, Polycarp) that some men of lesser insight thought 
to reduce it to a physical sort of blending, taking place 
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when the bread and wine of the Lord’s supper were re- 
ceived. The grace of a spiritual interpenetration was cheap- 
ened by a “sacrament” into a material thing to be ma- 
terially transmitted. Still, the fact that a cheap imitation 
is made is always a testimony to the worth of the original. 

The truth and worth of God’s word revealed in such 
expressions as those quoted above can be appreciated quick- 
ly by anyone who will test them against life. We see il- 
lustrations every hour if only we look—illustrations in our 
own selves and in others. Tennyson put it, “I am a part of 
all that I have met” (Ulysses). We know just as well that 
all we have met has become a part of us. The new psy- 
chologies have established that as a scientific commonplace. 
Truly “none of us liveth to himself and no man dieth to 
himself.” Other people than myself, other ideas than my 
own, other attitudes than mine become a part of me. I am, 
whether I like it or not, the embodiment of people and 
ideas that have come from without to live within me. 

Be assured someone—or many ones; some idea—or many 
ideas; some spirit—or many spirits—are going to live in 
each of us. How often I become conscious as I preach of 
saying a thing or making a gesture just as my father did. 
How often I look back on an emotion or an attitude and 
discover it was fundamentally not mine, but Mother’s. I 
studied phychology in college because a professor’s sug- 
gestion stayed in my mind and would not out. I visited a 
Catholic church recently. The quiet working women who 
came in for a moment to pray on their way to work showed 
in face and gesture and habit the tradition of their church 
living in them. And so on. With each one of us it is the 
same. In a very real sense we are not ourselves, but those 
whom we have let come into us. My old professor has let 
Robert E. Lee come into him until he is in great part the 
reincarnation of Lee. 

And many folk want to come in! And many ideas and 
many theories and many spirits. Hitler and his colleagues 
have got into millions of lives. The New Deal wants in. 
Materialism wants in, the spirit of greed, the spirit of 
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America—all (and many more besides) want in. Henry c. 
Link says many Americans are slaves of ideas such as that 
the “I. Q.” is unchangeable and so one is doomed to certain 
limits of learning; or as that our glands and not our wills 
are the chief determinants of character; or that social se- 
curity depends on old age pensions and not on individual 
strength. Link is about right! Such ideas control the out- 
look and activity of millions of Americans. 

If we do not choose who and what shall live in us, then 
we must put up with whatever chances in—as an unculti- 
vated garden grows whatever seeds chance to fall upon its 
soil. For example: Muriel Lester tells us of thousands of 
Jews who passed through a certain station in Europe on 
their way to banishment under Hitler. They were beaten, 
discouraged, fearful. The winds of life had blown evil seeds 
into their lives and there they had taken root and grown. 
But one young Jew who lived in the community and who 
expected daily to be persecuted saw in the faces of some 
Christian missionaries who were aiding the evacuees a 
light which he craved. He asked about the source of such 
light. They told him their experiences with Christ. He 
chose. On the day of his banishment he left head up, 
heart high, face forward. Jesus and his ideas and his ful- 
ness lived in him; not limited men and their ideas of de- 
feat. The one personality big enough for all eventualities 
lived in him. The Bible is right. The revelation even of 
a seeming impossibility—one living in another for the oth- 
er’s salvation—is true and vital. 

We can chose. That is exactly the point. From among 
all the men and spirits and theories of life and promises 
of salvation that thrust themselves at our inmost doors 
we can choose who and what shall enter if we want to. We 
can assign the entrants their places and relative importance. 
The New Testament gives us good sound advice about 
choosing. It warns us about building our inner spiritual 
houses on sand. It points out the rock and its importance. 
Jesus is the foundation, the organizing principle for success- 
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ful and complete living. “Seek first the kingdom . . and all 
these other things shall be added.” “By him all things con- 
sist (hold together) Col. 1:17. They hold together in spite 
of a cross. They hold together in resurrection life. They 
hold together when senses no longer testify and centuries 
intervene to work to miracle of meeting us still and con- 
vincing us of spiritual reality. 

Lloyd Douglas tells in one of his famous books of a 
poverty-ridden man who had been fired from his place as 
foreman in an airplane factory because he had knocked 
down a careless workman. The man was talking later to 
a young doctor and told him something like this: “Those 
boys up in the air count on us workmen, Doc. If we don’t 
rivet right, some of them will die, maybe. You can’t just 
slap paint over a careless job. You can’t hold airplanes 
together with paint, Doc!” 

“You can’t hold airplanes together with paint!” No, 
and you can’t hold life together with paint either. Or with 
superfluities, or veneer, or with temporal goods. “By him 
all things consist.” He alone is big enough, strong enough, 
wise enough, divine enough. And he can live in us! That 
is the life-laden word of the revelation of God in the New 
Testament. How marvelous. How deeply religious. How 
practical. How vital. 


Southern Churches and The Negroes 
Edward A. McDowell 


The development of a conscience concerning man’s 
treatment of man was one of the first fruits of Christianity’s 
impact upon the Graeco-Roman world. This conscience 
did not dictate the abolition of slavery but it compelled the 
elevation of the slave to a position of greater dignity and 
encouraged the amelioration of the conditions under which 
he lived. Paul’s plea to Philemon for the slave Onesimus 
must be read against the dark background of slavery in 
the Roman Empire; otherwise the suggestion that Philemon 
might have Onesimus upon his return “no longer as a 
slave, but more than a slave, a brother beloved”! appears 
as a pleasant euphemism to cover a compromise. It is 
clear that Paul had no intention of advocating the over- 
throw of slavery. He sent Onesimus back to this master, 
understanding that he would return to his status as a 
slave. On other occasions he exhorted slaves to be loyal 
to their masters. But in the plea of Paul for the slave 
Onesimus is the evidence of the beginnings of a Christian 
conscience concerning man’s treatment of man—a con- 
science which from the first century onward was to prod 
Christians of every age in the direction of justice and 
mercy toward their fellow men. The conscience was imma- 
ture in the first century, not recognizing the full implica- 
tions of the Gospel of love; it has failed to develop to ma- 
turity through the centuries; it is immature today, but it 
has never allowed all Christians in any age to acquiesce 
completely in man’s inhumanity to man. Nor will this con- 
science ever allow complacency at injustice and inhu- 
manity; it will continue to drive brave souls to cry out 
against wrongs of man to man, as long as these wrongs 
exist, and it will never permit Christian men to have peace 
in their hearts until they have brought their practices to- 


1 Philemon 16. 
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ward their fellow men into some measure of harmony with 
the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

And so from the beginning the Christian conscience in- 
troduced something new into the life of humanity. “A slave 
was in the eye of the law not a persona, but a res, i.e., he 
had no rights as a human being, could not marry or hold 
property, but was himself simply a piece of property which 
could be conveyed (res manicipi). During the Republican 
period the law left him absolutely at the disposal of his 
master, who had the power of life and death (jus vitae 
necisque) over him, and could punish him with chastise- 
ment and bonds, and use him for any purpose he pleased, 
without reference to any higher authority than his own.” 
Under the sanction of law and custom the degradation of 
countless thousands of men, women and children in the 
Roman Empire was complete. There were good masters, 
and many individual slaves received good treatment and 
even affection, but no writer of the time recognized “the 
fact that slaves were potentially moral beings, until Chris- 
tianity gave its sanction to dutiful submission as an act of 
morality that might be consecrated by a Divine authority.’ 
The change the Christian conscience wrought is well il- 
lustrated in the case of Onesimus. He returned to his mas- 
ter Philemon, not as a res, but as a persona, for Paul sug- 
gested that he be received as a brother beloved. A brother 
beloved cannot be a res; of necessity he is a persona! It 
was inevitable that this principle in time would spell the 
doom of chattel slavery. Is it not inevitable that it must 
spell the doom of every type of slavery, for if we are mem- 
bers and brother one of another, how shall one member 
countenance the enslavement of another, or how shall one 
brother acquiesce in the mistreatment of another brother? 


Slavery a Moral Problem 


It was not long after the first Africans were landed at 
Jamestown in 1619 that the American colonists were faced 
with the moral and religious problems involved in chattel 


3 Fowler, Social Life at Rome, p. 223. 
4 Fowler, op, cit., p. 234. 
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slavery. The solution arrived at generally, indicated that 
the Christian conscience was still at work, though ob- 
viously it had made little or no advance since the first cen- 
tury. Slavery was justified on the grounds that it provided 
a means of bringing the heathen slaves to a knowledge of 
Christ. It was a troubled conscience that made this com- 
promise, a compromise that found compensation and com- 
fort in energetic missionary and evangelistic activity on be- 
half of the slaves.> In 1758 the Quakers came out openly 
for the emancipation of all slaves. Patrick Henry com- 
mended them for their stand. There was some sentiment 
developed in other denominations for emancipation but the 
major religious interest of the churches was directed to- 
ward winning the slaves to Christ, not in securing their 
freedom. The prevailing attitude is well illustrated in a 
communication addressed by the Rev. Dr. Richard Furman 
in 1822 to Governor Wilson of South Carolina on behalf 
of the Baptist State Convention. Dr. Furman was pastor 
of the First Baptist Church of Charleston and the first 
president of the Baptist Triennial Convention, the first na- 
tional body organized by Baptists in America. His com- 
munication to the governor was called forth by an at- 
tempted insurrection of slaves in South Carolina, an event 
which created intense excitement throughout the state. 
Extracts from the communication reveal the method so 
often employed by the churches in resolving problems of 
conscience, namely, rationalization of failure to stand for 
the highest, plus action which does not conflict with tradi- 
tion. Dr. Furman said: 


“,.. the right of holding slaves is clearly estab- 


lished in the Holy Scriptures, both by precept and 
example... 


“Had the holding of slaves been a moral evil, it can- 
not be supposed, that the inspired Apostles, who feared 
not the faces of men, and were ready to lay down their 
lives in the cause of their God, would have tolerated 
it for a moment, in the Christian church. . . 


5 The story is told well and in detail by Weatherford and Johnson 
in Race Relations, “Attitude of the Church,” pp. 181-215. 
6 Weatherford and Johnson, op. cit., p. 126 : 
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“The Christian golden rule, of doing to others, as we 
would they should do to us, has been urged as an un- 
answerable argument against holding slaves. But sure- 
ly this rule is never to be urged against that order of 
things which the Divine government has established; 
nor do our desires become a standard to us, under this 
rule, unless they have a due regard to justice, propriety 
and the general good... 

“Should, however, a time arrive, when the Africans 
in our country might be found qualified to enjoy free- 
dom; and when they might obtain it in a manner con- 
sistent with the interest and peace of the community at 
large, the Convention would be happy in seeing them 
freer 

“And here I am brought to a part of the general 
subject, which I confess to your Excellency, the Con- 
vention, from a sense of their duty, as a body of men, to 
whom important concerns of Religion are confided, 
have particularly at heart, and wish it may be seriously 
considered by all our Citizens: This is the religious in- 
terest of the Negroes. For though they are slaves, they 
are also men; and are with ourselves accountable crea- 
tures; having immortal souls, and being destined to 
future eternal award. Their religious interests claim a 
regard from their masters of the most serious nature; 
and it is indispensible.’”’ 

The good doctor goes on to emphasize the duty of mas- 
ters to see that religious privileges are granted their slaves 
and declared it to be the duty of the government to pro- 
vide laws that will prevent the slaves from “being oppressed 
and injured by unreasonable, cruel masters, and others; 
and to afford them, in respect of morality and religion, such 
privileges as may comport with the peace and safety of 
the state.” 

Be it said to the credit of the white church people of the 
South that they generally accepted this standard of re- 
sponsibility as set forth by Dr. Furman. Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians and Episcopalians encouraged evan- 
gelistic activity among the slaves. The slaves became mem- 
bers of the white churches, and though segregated, at- 


7From a collection of pamphlets in the Library of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. 
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tended the same houses of worship attended by their white 
masters. Slaves were baptized by white ministers and were 
subject to the same church discipline as that provided for 
white members. It was in this period that the Southern 
Negroes developed the foundations of that religious life 
which was to play such an important part in all their future 
progress. It was the white churches that gave impetus and 
sanction to the first efforts in America to provide the Negro 
with formal education.’ 

But slavery was the rock upon which three great de- 
nominations broke up, even before the Union was torn in 
twain. Methodists were the first to divide, the cleavage tak- 
ing place at the meeting of the General Conference at New 
York in 1844, Baptists were next, the Southern Baptist 
Convention being formed at Augusta, Ga., in 1845. The 
break occurred in the Presbyterian church in 1853. A 
schism in the Episcopal church was only temporary, and 
was healed in 1865, immediately after the War Between 
the States closed. 

Reconstruction 


The saddest of all eras in the history of the United States 
was the Reconstruction era. Claude Bowers has rightly 
called it “The Tragic Era.” Perhaps the most tragic of all 
circumstances connected with this period was the utter in- 
capacity of the churches, North and South, to provide lead- 
ership that would help heal the wounds of the stricken peo- 
ple. The churches perpetuated the bitterness that had 
severed them asunder and were therefore in no condition to 
offer wise and constructive leadership in this time of sor- 
row and crisis. Northern church leaders assumed an air of 
superiority and looked upon Southern church members as 
apostates who should welcome the efforts of the North- 
erners to convert them to their views. The Southern 
church leaders resented this attitude and scorned the efforts 
of their Northern brethren to “convert” them. The North- 
erners “believed that the Southern churches ‘had been so 
completely leagued with detestable sin that its representa- 


8 Weatherford and Johnson, Race Relations, p. 349. 
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tive ministers are incapacitated for the work of social and 
religious regeneration.’ A Methodist bishop asserted that 
‘the very conscience of the professedly religious portion of 
the South was debauched; that the ministry had been guilty 
beyond the power of language to describe in that they were 
debauchers, and I fear that preachers and people were back 
slidden into a depth out of which even the mercy of God 
might fail to lift them’.”? 

It is not difficult to see that this attitude was in no way 
designed to salve wounds. Simkins and Woody point out 
that in South Carolina proffers of reconciliation were 
scornfully rejected and show how the views of South Caro- 
lina church members were reflected in the pronouncement 
of a committee of Presbyterians, which said: “How (ad- 
dressing their Northern co-religionists) will you justify, on 
Presbyterian principles, your intrusion in their (the South- 
erners’) field of labor, your scattering their flock, your use 
of military power to keep possession of their church 
property? By what authority does your committee intrude 
into the diocese of another? Are you lords over God’s heri- 
tage among us? Did we lose our spiritual liberties in the 
war??’10 

It was in this same tragic era of Reconstruction that 
what we know today as “race prejudice” was developed 
in the South. It developed while the churches bickered 
among themselves and political leaders of North and South 
made blunder after blunder. It is true that during slavery 
the Southern white man looked upon the Negro as an 
inferior being but the average Southerner had no preju- 
dice in his heart against the black man. As a matter of 
fact there was no psychological basis for prejudice, except 
perhaps on the part of that class denominated by the Ne- 
groes themselves “poor white trash.” When the Negroes 
were first brought to the colonies they were “accepted on 


9 Simkins and Woody, South Carolina During Reconstruction, p. 374f. 
The first quotation is from A New England Conference of 
Methodists, cited in Southern Christian Advocate, September 7, 
1865; the second is from Bishop Clark of Cincinnati, cited in 
National Baptist, August 31, 1865. 


10 Op. cit., p. 377. 
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the same conditions governing the white indentured ser- 
vants brought from England.”!! There is ample evidence 
that there was warm affection between the two races in the 
South, even though the Negro chafed at his lot and yearned 
for his freedom. But when that freedom came and the 
Southern white man was forced to accept by force of arms 
a new order of things that elevated the former slave to a 
position of equality with his masters and even placed the 
former slave in the position of lawmaker, judge and sol- 
dier, a deep feeling of resentment was born in the Southern 
white man’s heart, a feeling which naturally became as- 
sociated with the Negro, Negro leadership and Negro as- 
sertiveness. Another way might have been discovered in 
those difficult days which would have altered all subse- 
quent relationships between the races in the South. How 
different the story might have been if the churches had 
been in position to act as peacemakers and encourage a sane 
and statesmanlike approach to the entire problem! But 
they too were caught in the vortex of social confusion and 
ill will. There were prophetic voices raised even among 
Southerners, and the Christian conscience was not entirely 
dead in the South. Governor Orr of South Carolina “pro- 
fessed to believe that the Negroes needed a representation 
in Congress and that Negro suffrage offered a tolerable 
way out of this impasse of military rule.12 Even Wade 
Hampton, famous cavalry leader of the Confederacy and 
the man who “redeemed” South Carolina from “carpet- 
bag rule” was in favor of Negro suffrage as a compromise, 
but in fairness it must be said that Hampton’s idea was that 
the Negroes’ votes would be controlled by their former 
masters.1®> One statesmanlike utterance of the time, which 
was said to have reflected “the sentiments of many worthy 
people” has been preserved. It was made by a Mr. Dudley 
speaking before the Taxpayers Convention which met in 
Columbia, S.C., May 9-12, 1871. A portion of the state- 


11 Weatherford and Johnson, Race Relations, p. 104. 
12 Simkins and Woody, South Carolina During Reconstruction, p. 83. 
13 Simkins and Woody, op. cit., p. 83f. 
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ment is worthy of repetition here because of its suggestion 
of “what might have been.” Mr. Dudley said: 

Surely, if ever there was a debt, founded on the 
strongest obligation, it will be found in the humble 
claims which the colored man now makes upon his 
former owners, and this is, only that they may be pro- 
tected in the rights which the results of the war have 
given them—rights which they never demanded for 
themselves, but have only accepted at the hands of 
others. 

. .. Now, let this convention, composed as it is of 
the heroes of many a battle field, rise up to the moral 
heroism of proclaiming to the world their unalterable 
purpose to repay the kindness and fidelity of the col- 
ored man by an unreserved acknowledgement of his 
newly-acquired rights, and such a pledge coming from 
the representative men of South Carolina, who have 
never yet learned to equivocate or evade, will be re- 
spected by all those who are capable of appreciating 
properly the obligations of personal honor.”!4 


All honor to Mr. Dudley for those brave words! Would 
that the Christian conscience which spoke through him 
that day in Columbia might have prevailed, but Mr. Dud- 
ley’s dream was not to be. Thad Stevens and his pseudo- 
statesmen in Washington were determined that their radi- 
cal methods must prevail; the hot-heads of the South would 
answer with the Ku-Klux Klan and the Red Shirts, and the 
Negro would be the victim of the white man’s warfare and 
selfishness. 

And so there was spawned in this tragic era that un- 
American thing called “race prejudice”; here began that 
cleavage between two great races, which should never have 
been, a cleavage that has plagued both white and black 
man from the time of its beginning till the present. This 
cleavage may well be called “The American Tragedy.” The 
nation and the churches must not rest until it is healed. 


Gains Were Made 
All was not loss during Reconstruction. Indeed there 
was much that was gain. Thrown upon their own resources 


14 James S. Pike, The Prostrate State, D. Appleton and Company, 
1874, pp. 266f. 
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the Negroes were compelled to develop leadership of their 
own; this leadership grew with remarkable rapidity. The 
public school movement in the South began during this 
period. In South Carolina the radical constitutional con- 
vention of 1868 which laid the foundation of the public 
school system in that state and which framed a truly re- 
markably constitution was composed of 124 delegates, 76 
of whom were Negroes. In this period arose the inde- 
pendent Negro churches, which to this day have remained 
the most important factor in the lives of the Negroes of the 
South. A re-assertion of the Christian conscience is seen 
in the benevolent attitude of the white church members 
toward the formation of these independent churches. “The 
white Methodists [in South Carolina] soon realized the in- 
evitability of the withdrawal and accommodated them- 
selves. The official organ of the white church was of the 
opinion that since the colored people ‘will not remain in 
any church organization that does not admit them to the 
legislative and pastoral relation,’ and that since ‘the social 
relation of the two races preclude the idea of such equality,’ 
independent Negro organizations were necessary. The 
cordial reception of the fraternal delegates of the African 
church by the general conference of the Southern church 
was approved in South Carolina and the whites of Charles- 
ton extended the use of Trinity Church to the Negroes 
until they could complete a church of their own.”!5 Sim- 
kins and Woody tell also of the co-operation white Bap- 
tists in South Carolina gave their black brothers in the 
formation of independent churches: “We learn of the 
dismissal from white churches of their colored members, of 
the public being asked to contribute toward the building of 
houses of worship for ‘these pious and worthy persons,’ and 
of fairs being held to raise funds for this purpose. ‘As 
the house of worship could not hold the congregation that 
attended it,’ ran the report of a white assembly, ‘it was 
deemed best to constitute the colored members as a sepa- 
rate church, . . . and they are now known as the Pineville 


15 Simpkins and Woody, Reconstruction in South Carolina, p. 387. 
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Colored Baptist Church. They have adopted the covenant 
and declaration of Principles set forth by the Welsh Neck 
Baptist Association.’ The Negroes, until they could acquire 
the resources necessary to build a church of pine boards, 
were content with a shelter made of the branches of trees, 
a ‘bush harbor’ as they called it. So great was the success 
of the independent church that on May 2, 1877, a state con- 
vention was organized by the ten or more existing regional 
associations.”’!¢ 
Relations Today 


Relations between the races in the South have in the 
main followed the patterns that were crystallized during 
the Reconstruction era. The tragic breach between the. 
races remains. Though living side by side in a land they 
both helped to create and both love, these races remain 
apart, practical strangers the one to the other. Contacts 
between the members of the races are frequent but neither 
race seems to know the mind of the other. The Southern 
white man’s “understanding” of the Negro is a myth; the 
average white man knows very little concerning what the 
Negro is thinking for the reason that he does not make it 
his business to discover what the Negro is thinking and be- 
cause the Negro does not choose to reveal his thoughts to 
the white man. Men who live on opposite sides of a chasm 
such as exists between the white man and the Negro in the 
United States do not reveal their inmost thoughts to one 
another. The Negro comes nearer to knowing the mind of 
the white man, but his knowledge is that of shrewd ap- 
praisal and deduction and not the result of the white man’s 
frank revelation of his thougths; often therefore the Negro 
is too sure of his conclusions and too confident of his ability 
to “read” the white man’s mind. Manifestly the sort of 
“understanding” that exists between the races is worldly 
and un-Christian. There is little or no bridging of the gulf 
between the races even by Negroes and whites belonging to 
the same denomination. The Negro Baptist deacon who 
works on the farm of the white Baptist deacon year in and 


16 Op. cit., p. 389. 
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year out never sees the inside of the white Baptist church 
and the white deacon knows little or nothing of what goes 
on in the colored church. The good white Methodist wo- 
man may even fail to realize that she deprives her colored 
Methodist cook of the joy of attending services at the col- 
ored Methodist Church because she requires her servant’s 
presence in the kitchen on meeting day. 

The average white church member follows the tradi- 
tional pattern of prejudice. This means that he prefers the 
standard of the world to the standard of Jesus—“a nigger is 
all right in his place’—this is his maxim, not “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” The Negro on his part is 
resentful, which is understandable if not Christian. But 
with his growing resentment the Negro is losing some- 
thing of his former poise of spirit and much of his good 
manners. In many Negro hearts there is deep bitterness, 
and with some, resentment has become an obsession. The 
younger generation of Negroes leans more and more to- 
ward an attitude of aloofness with regard to the white 
man. All of which reminds us that the breach between 
the races is real and that both whites and Negroes must 
work at the task if a work of reconciliation is to begin. 

Here it should be said that the Christian conscience is 
still alive and at work among both races in the South and 
the picture of race relations is not dark beyond hope. Even 
at a time when a candidate for governor in a great South- 
ern state pitches his campaign on the basis of race preju- 
dice and resorts to the sheerest and most contemptible 
demagoguery to gain support, there are signs that the con- 
science of the Southern white Christian is uneasy. Per- 
haps there is more concern over the “race question” among 
Christian leaders of the South than at any time since the 
Reconstruction era. There are a few men and women in 
every denomination, white and colored, who see the tragedy 
of the present state of affairs and its relation to Chris- 
tianity. These men and women continue to speak out, re- 
fusing to be discouraged when the groups to which they 
belong fail to heed them. These leaders are not wild radi- 
cals; for the most part they are unselfish Christians of deep 
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conviction who are very much devoted to the South and 
who are anxious concerning its future. As illustrations of 
how the Christian conscience continues to function among 
the churches of the South excerpts of speeches by two lead- 
ers, the one a Prebyterian, the other a Baptist, are 
pertinent. 

In a sermon preached as retiring moderator before the 
Presbytery of Atlanta, Dr. J. McDowell Richards said: 


“The Negro is in need of justice with reference to 
what is supposedly a commonplace of democracy—the 
ballot. I am aware that I am treading on dangerous 
ground when I say this, but I am convinced that the 
principle is basic both to Christianity and to de- 
mocracy’.....+ 


“It is time that we were facing the issue. It is time 
for some preaching on Christian duty in race relations, 
my brethren of the ministry. It is time for intelligent, 
courageous leadership in church and community life, 
my brethren of the ruling eldership.”!" 

Reverend Henry Alford Porter, D.D., Baptist minister 
of Charlottesville, Virginia, in a pamphlet, Christianity and 
Race, published by the Home Mission Board of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, Atlanta, declared it is the duty of 
the white man “to think of the Negro not merely as a 
member of a race, but as a person, with all that that im- 
plies of potential values in the mind and soul, and to give 
opportunity and stimulus for the realization of these val- 
ues. .. The race question is the supreme test of our re- 
ligion.” 

Constructive Attitudes 

Official pronouncements of the white denominations on 
the race question are usually courageous and constructive. 
‘The Seventy-seventh General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States meeting at Montreat, 
N. C., in 1937 heard a very strong report from its Committee 
on Moral and Social Welfare. Evidently the recommenda- 
tions were too strong for some Presbyterian ears, for a 


17 Brothers in Black, published by the Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation, Inc., Atlanta, December, 1941. 


lengthy formal protest was lodged against the report by a 
group of commissioners. The tone and argument of the 
protest are significant as revealing the conviction of not 
only many Presbyterians but large groups of Baptists, 
Methodist and Episcopalians as well. “Some of the matters 
concerning which this report deals,” read the protest, “are 
not only secular, but they are of highly controversial na- 
ture. The effort of the Assembly or its agents to deal with 
these economic, political or social problems in this way 
and as such, even though they have a moral aspect, is in 
striking contrast with the teachings and the example of 
our Lord as our Redeemer and as the great founder and 
head of the church. He said, ‘My Kingdom is not of this 
world’.”!8 Acting with good sense and courage the Assem- 
bly rejected the protest and stood by its committee. In its 
discussion of race relations the committee pointed out the 
many areas of discrimination against the Negro and said, 
“unless we are willing to solve our racial problems on the 
basis of justice and righteousness the consequences will be 
fully as disastrous for our own privileged race as for the 
oppressed group in our midst. In injuring the Negro peo- 
ple, we are injuring and endangering the white race in 
America.”?!9 
, The Social Service Commission of the Southern Baptist 
Convention in its report to the Convention meeting at Okla- 
homa City in 1939 made the following recommendation: 


“That we recognize the many inequalities and in- 
justices which still exist in the dealings of organized 
society and of individuals with the Negro race and in 
the provision made for the advancement of the Negro 
race, such as the disproportionate distribution of pub- 
lic school funds, the lack of equal and impartial ad- 
ministration of justice in the courts, inadequate wages 
paid for Negro labor and the lack of adequate indus- 
trial and commercial opportunity for the Negro race as 
a whole; That we pledge ourselves as Christians and 
citizens to use our influence and give our efforts for the 
correction of these inequalities and for securing for 


18 Minutes of the Assembly, p. 59. 
19 Op. cit., p. 105. 
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the Negro opportunities for his full development in 

his educational industrial and religious life.”?° 

And as evidence of wisdom, fairness and Christian for- 
bearance on the part of church leaders among the Negroes 
we present the following excerpt from an “Address to the 
Country” by the Fraternal Council of Negro chuches of 
America meeting in Nashville, Tennessee, February 5, 1936: 


“Finally, we call upon all to bow in humble sub- 
mission to the teaching of brotherhood, of fair dealing. 
The Negroes are still a minority in this country, that if 
we had perfect organization of politics, of education, of 
finance, we could not succeed unless we had the good 
will of the majority. We are outnumbered 11 to 1. We 
need good will. ‘Peace and good will’ was the message 
of the angels when Christ was born. It was the mes- 
sage of Jesus in His entire life. There is no reason why 
a strong man should not exploit a weak man, or why 
a strong majority should not exploit a weak minority 
except the sense of fair play which is grounded in 
religion. Economics spell exploitation. Politics spell 
power. Only religion spells good will, and as the in- 
fluence of religion has grown through the centuries, 
men have become more civilized in their attitudes one © 
towards another. This is the hope of Negro America, 
and to it we call attention of our leaders—we must not 
get away from the church... 

“We urge our people to keep up their traditional loy- 
alty to their country; to abide by the laws; to set ex- 
amples of peace and decency; to cultivate friendly re- 
lations among themselves and with their white neigh- 
bors; to join in all movements for moral uplift and 
civic betterment; to endeavor to crush crime; promote 
education and uphold religion. And God will bless you, 
and He will raise up friends for you. He will help you 
fight your battles and you will come forth conquerors.’’#4 


It is notable that this praiseworthy statement reveals 
that at least one large representative group of Negro re- 
ligious leaders attach their hope for a better day to religion 
and the influence of religion upon the hearts of white men. 
“This is the hope of Negro America,” The Negro Christian 
leaders said, “We must not get away from the church.” 


20 Annual of the Convention, p. 141. 
21 Work, Negro Year Book, 1937-1938, Tuskegee, pp. 213, 215. 
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Here indeed is hope for healing of the breach. But the 
Southern Christian conscience must become more than a 
troubled conscience if progress is to be made; it must be- 
come an educated and enlightened conscience, which means 
that it must be brought into line with the spirit and teach- 
ing of Jesus. 


Negro Church Life 


It is interesting to note the manner in which the de- 
pressed economic condition of the Negroes is reflected in 
their church life. Negroes are known for their generosity 
and for their liberal support of their churches, but the con- 
trast in what they are able to do for their churches and 
what the white people do is marked. The following figures 
are based on the census report of Religious Bodies for 1936 
for the twelve Southern states of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia: 

The average value of the white Baptist church in these 
states is $9,425; the average value of the Negro Baptist 
church $3,755; the average value of the white Methodist 
church in these states is $10,378; the average value of the 
Negro Methodist church’? is $4,167. The average amount 
of expenditures of the white Baptist church per year in 
these states is $1,473; for the Negro Baptist church it is 
$602 per year. The average amount of expenditures per 
year of the white Methodist church in this area is $1,889; the 
average expenditure of the Negro Methodist church in the 
same area is $773. 

The remarkable fact illustrated in the above figures is 
the liberal support the Negroes have given their churches 
in spite of their depressed economic status. Their loyalty 
to their churches under adverse circumstances is a tribute 
to the quality of their Christianity. It is cause for con- 
cern, however, that the 10,650,000 white church members in 
these Southern states would asquiesce in conditions that 


22 Based on reports for the largest Methodist body, the Afri 
Methodist Episcopal church. 2 pecan 
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compel the 4,350,000 Negro church members in these states 
to accept a standard of church life so much inferior to their 
own.”3 

Closely related to the depressed economic status of the 
Negro and the consequent inferior standards of church life 
he is forced to accept is the increasingly grave problem of 
Negro ministerial education. Despite many handicaps Ne- 
groes have made great strides in education. R. B. Eleazer 
reports in his valuable brochure Twelve Million Negro 
Americans that there are now 109 Negro colleges in the U.S. 
with 45,000 students and that 2,500 Negro students are en- 
rolled in other colleges, while about 5,000 Negroes are 
awarded college degrees every year. But the education of 
Negroes for the ministry has fallen far behind this re- 
markable record. Charles S. Johnson in The Negro College 
Graduate*! reveals the seriousness of the situation in this 
statement: 


“In 1930 there were 25,034 Negro ministers, or one 
clergyman for every 475 of Negro population. The 
white ratio is one to every 885 or relatively about twice 
as many Negro as white clergymen. The educational 
preparation of ministers is less than that of any other 
group among the professions. The trend of college 
graduates toward the ministry is slight. Replacement 
of large numbers of untrained ministers by educated 
Negro ministers offers one field of occupational absorp- 
tion for college graduates. There is an estimated im- 
mediate need, on this basis (i.e. replacement) for about 
4,000 college trained Negro ministers... 


“The educational preparation of the majority of the 
Negro ministers is less than that of any other group 


23 The figures are based upon tables in Religious Bodies 1936, Vol. 
1, U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, but 
allow for an estimated normal increase between 1936 and 1942. 
They also allow for the inaccurate report on Southern Baptists 
in the census reports. Correcting the Southern Baptist figures, 
the census reports show: Total number church members in the 
12 states named, 14,175,814; total number Negro church mem- 
bers 4,224,724 or 29 per cent of all church members. In these 
12 states in 1936 Negro Baptists numbered 2,941,824. The four 
largest Negro Methodist bodies totaled 1,013,260, all other de- 
nominations, 269,640. 


24 University of North Carolina Press, 1938. p.270 and 263. 
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among the professions. Perhaps the best recent figures 
dealing with the education of Negro clergymen are 
those presented in the study of the Negro church by 
Mays and Nicholson (The Negro’s Church). In a group 
of 591 urban ministers distributed in Northern and 
Southern cities, there were 427 or 72.3 per cent who had 
no degree of any kind, collegiate or seminary. Nine 
and three-tenths per cent had A.B. degrees only, 9.3 
per cent A. B. and B.D. degrees only, 4.1 per cent B.D. 
degrees only, 3.7 percent B.Th. and 1.3 per cent A.B. 
and B.Th. degrees. The urban ministers show a con- 
siderably higher level of training than the rural min- 
isters.” 


Negro Baptist leaders in Georgia made a survey in their 
state in 1938 which revealed that 91.11 per cent of the Ne-. 
gro Baptist ministers in the territory studied were without 
any special training, 6.12 per cent had only high school 
training, 1.85 per cent had had theological courses and only © 
.92 per cent held college degrees. 

Negro high school boys and college graduates are turn- 
ing to the ministry in very small numbers. The ministry 
fails to attract them. The Negro Year Book for 1938 reports 
only four seminaries (there is one Catholic Seminary to be 
added to this number) for Negroes in the Southern states, 
though a large number of colleges offer theological courses 
and enroll theological students. The growing shortage of 
educated Negro ministers holds serious potentialities for 
the future. Leadership of the Negro race is now in process 
of passing from the ministers to the educators. Whether 
this be for the better or worse is not the question; the dis- 
tressing fact is that it illustrates a decline in the influence 
of religious leadership. A more serious portent for the 
future is the loss of educated Negro youth to the church. 
The thousands of young Negroes coming from the excellent 
colleges and universities for Negroes in the South are 
hardly to be blamed if they balk at attending churches 
whose pastors are uneducated and often illiterate. And 
because Negro youth refuses to listen to and follow the 
uneducated minister, thousands of Negro young people are 
slipping away from the church and its influence. The peril 
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that this state of affairs has for the future of the Negro in 
the South and for the development of fraternal relations 
between the races ought to be seen by the white Christians 
of the South before it is too late. All of the major white 
-denominations should get busy at once and give a helping 
hand to their Negro brethren in their struggle to build up 
and maintain a trained ministry. 

The time is past when Southern white Christians can dis- 
regard the challenge of the race issue. The present state of 
affairs must not drag out to some fortuitous solution. Some 
sort of solution of the problem is in the making. Is it 
Christian? That is the question Southern white Christians 
must answer. And in seeking the answer let them remem- 
ber that ultimately they must give account to the God Gs 
love and justice for the answer that they give. 


Bulletin of Southern Baptist Histor- 
ical Society 
A SIGNIFICANT BAPTIST FUNCTION IN OXFORD 


Inauguration of President Child to succeed 
President (“Principal”) Robinson 


Regents Park College is not the oldest Baptist Seminary 
in Britain. That honour belongs to the Bristol Seminary, 
which can look back on more than 250 years of history. Re- 
gents Park has nevertheless a special place in respect of 
the standards of Christian scholarship it has set up. For 
many years it had its home in London, and it derives its 
name from the well-known public park in the British 
metropolis. When, a few years ago, its lease ended, it was 
felt that, since there was another seminary (‘“Spurgeon’s”) 
in London, while no Baptist institution existed in either 
of the great University centres of Oxford and Cambridge, 
it should be removed to one of these. Oxford was chosen, 
and designs were prepared for buildings worthy of that 
famous city and of the Baptist denomination. The Helwys 
Hall (whose name commemorates a seventeenth century 
Baptist pioneer of religious freedom), a hostel, a chapel, and 
a Principal’s residence, are already in being, though the 
completion of the scheme is held up by the outbreak of war 
and also by the need of reducing the debt on the sections al- 
ready completed. 

The initial stages of the scheme have been carried 
through under the inspiration and leadership of Dr. H. 
Wheeler Robinson, as President. This year the operation of 
an age-limit has ended his presidency—though, happily, not 
his activity as writer and teacher; and he has become Presi- 
dent-Emeritus. In October his successor the Rev. R. L. 
Child, B.D., B.Litt., was inducted with every indication of 
general goodwill. Dr. Rushbrooke, President of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance, conducted the service on the occasion, 
in which also the President-Emeritus and the Rev. B. 
Grey Griffith, B.D., President of the British Baptist Union, 
participated, and an address was given by Dr. A. Dakin, 
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President of Bristol College. We reproduce the brief speech 
in which Dr. Rushbrooke described the significance of the 
event: 

“I am honoured by your invitation to occupy the chair on 
this notable occasion. My presence may be said to be 
symbolic. I am here as the President and the spokesman 
of the Baptist World Alliance, the ecumenical organ of our 
communion, which is actually the largest Free Church body 
in the earth. 

“Our people are keenly interested in this ancient and 
famous University city. They recall the conference which 
assembled here in 1937, at which they were strongly repre- 
sented, and at which ‘the Churches surveyed their task.’ 
The Report of that conference commanded the general as- 
’ sent of members of our communion in every land, and 
especially did they welcome what might be called the 
Magna Carta of religious freedom included among its find- 
ings. Not a few of our finest scholars from the other side of 
the Atlantic have studied for a period in Oxford. Further, 
your Principal-Emeritus (Dr. H. Wheeler Robinson) has 
for many years enjoyed in a unique degree the admiration 
and confidence of his brethren as a Christian scholar, think- 
er, and teacher; and the institution over which he so hon- 
ourably presided holds an exceptional place in the interest 
of Baptists everywhere. In many parts of the world there 
are still found men who recall the First World Congress in 
the year 1905, when the Baptist World Alliance was 
founded; one of the largest and happiest meetings was a 
gathering in the beautiful grounds of Regents Park College 
in London. Though nearly forty years have passed, the 
memory is still fragrant. The training of ministers of the 
Gospel is to all sections of our far-reaching fellowship a 
subject of primary interest and importance; when it is 
associated with ‘Regents Park’ and with ‘Oxford,” the names 
of both College and City add their appeal to thought and 
imagination. 

“In the name then of our world-brotherhood I bring cor- 
dial greetings to this assembly. We rejoice that a College, 
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which has long, so loyally and so effectively maintained 
and expounded the distinctive Christian principles and 
values of which Baptists feel themselves trustees, is carry- 
ing on its work and offering its witness in this historic cen- 
tre of Christian learning. We wish Regents Park full suc- 
cess in its effort to complete the scheme so nobly conceived, 
and thus far so worthily realized in the grace and dignity 
of your new buildings. But above all, I am entrusted with 
the duty, altogether delightful and welcome to me, of ex- 
pressing for all my brethren our goodwill and Godspeed to 
the incoming President. Mr. Child is known beyond the 
limits of his own country, through his attendance and his 
achievements, and with confident expectation rooted in 
his fine qualities of heart and mind, they look forward to 
a leadership which by the grace of God shall maintain and 
extend the spiritual and intellectual influence that, under 
such former Presidents as Angus and Gould and Wheeler 
Robinson, has been exerted by Regents Park in shaping 
men for the work of the Christian ministry and thus pro- 
moting the greater glory of God. May the power of the 
Holy Spirit rest upon President Child and all his colleagues, 
and upon their work and witness here!” 


— 


Book Reviews 


The Servant of the Word. By Herbert H. Farmer. Scribners. 
$1.50. 


Occasionally one finds a book on preaching that one 
wants to read again as soon as he has finished it. This is 
such a book. It is profound in its conception of preaching; 
stimulating and challenging. The author, formerly of Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary and now of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, has written other books of great value, including 
a volume of sermons in “The Healing Cross” and a theologi- 
cal treatise on “The World and God.” The present volume 
contains five lectures: The Rediscovery of Preaching; The 
I—Thou Relationship; Preaching as Personal Encounter; 
The Need for Concreteness; The Message and the Con- 
temporary Mind. It is marked a ‘must’ book for the stu- 
dents in Homiletics at the Seminary this year. 

Dr. Farmer enumerates a number of reasons for a re- 
emphasis on preaching today, among them the realization 
that what men believe about God and about themselves as 
of utmost importance, not only to their individual life, but 
also to their national life as well; the actual effectiveness of 
preaching in this tragic period; the modern realization in a 
new way of the terrible potency in speech; and the con- 
verging lines of theological thought upon the realization 
that preaching is not merely the means of conveying the 
content of Christian faith but is in a real way bound up with 
that content itself. This last is discussed at some length. 
“The activity of preaching is to the faith as blossom is to the 
plant: it is part of it, gathers into itself all its vital forces, 
all its life history, all that makes it its specific and distinc- 
tive self, sums it all up and reveals it in a potent recreative- 
ness .. From the beginning Christianity, being concerned 
with the Event (the coming of God in Christ) which by 
definition has no parallel, God being agent in it as he not in 
other happenings, was committed to preaching, to proclama- 


tion. Whoso said Christianity, said preaching.” : 

The chapters on preaching as personal encounter with 
its demand for concreteness and intelligence with respect 
to the contemporary mind are a practical and gripping ex- 
position of the author’s characterization of a sermon: “It is 
God’s great activity of redemption in history, in the world 
of persons, focussing itself in challenge on ‘these persons 
here present,’ who listen to your words and look into your 
eyes; nay, it is that activity focussing on you, the preacher, 
also, for no man has truly preached who has not tremblingly 
felt the sermon penetrating his own soul also. Comments 
and impressions of life, theology, challenges and rebukes 
on social questions, moral instruction, anything in fact of 
truth that might seriously be given to the best and humblest 
reflexion of a serious Christian mind, these all become 
specifically preaching precisely as they are informed by 
this sense that here and now God’s saving activity in the 
world in Christ once again encounters the souls of men.” 


J. B. Weatherspoon 


Christian Europe Today. By Adolph Keller. Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York and London. 300 pages. Price $3.00. 


The title is well chosen and accurate. The content is a 
full and worthy expansion of the title. “Christian Europe 
Today carries forward Dr. Keller’s reputation—made in 
“Church and State on the European Continent,” “Protestant 
Kurope,” and “Five Minutes to Twelve”—for giving us the 
best analyses of religious conditions on the “tragic conti- 
nent.” The jacket announces the book as “A report to the 
American people by the man best qualified to present the 
religious problems of Europe today,” and I am sure none 
will disallow the claim. 

Some of the chapters—the first, for example—are so filled 
with erudition and flashing references to all spheres of hu- 
man knowledge that most of us can follow only with great 
difficulty. Wading through these, however, one comes to 
rich rewards in the body of the book. Baptists should read 
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with keen interest the chapter on “How Church and State 
Are Related.” Then there is plentiful information on the 
condition of churches. in occupied countries. The “inner 
resistance” of these groups to their oppressors renews our 
confidence in the church’s power to endure. Light is thrown 
on the conditions of Protestants in Spain, on Niemoeller and 
the Gestapo, on the present predicament of the Roman 
Catholic church. 

Dr. Keller, as world traveler, as teacher, as an active 
participant in all recent ecumenical councils, has had al- 
most unparalleled opportunities to see and to evaluate 
church history in the making in the last forty years—to 
observe, as he says, “how history becomes judgment.” 

His ideas on causes of present conditions and on possi- 
ble outcomes are freely given. His observations on ecu- 
menical movements and possibilities are instructive ever, 
even if not always convincing. His philosophic bent gives 
constant interpretations of the facts presented. From the 
vantage point of Geneva in neutral Switzerland he has the 
world’s best opportunity to get current news from all the 
countries of the continent. 

The book is not easy reading, but it is most worthwhile 
reading. I class it with John Horsch’s “Mennonites in Eu- 
rope” (reviewed in this issue) as “the books of the month” 
from the Church History Department. 

S. L. Stealey 


Mennonites in Europe. By John Horsch. Mennonite Publishing 
House, Scottdale, Pennsylvania. 406 pages. Price $2.00. 


My first thought when I saw this sturdy volume was one 
of wonder at how it could be published at $2.00. When simi- 
lar volumes on other denominations cost $3.00 to $5.00, I 
still wonder. The reason certainly is not that this is a cheap 
book in any sense of the word. It is good—good in author- 
ship, good in illustrations, good in printing, good in binding. 

Of course, the main thing is authorship or content. In 
that point it compares well with Dean Russell’s (Duke Uni- 
versity) “The History of Quakerism” (reviewed last issue), 


and that is saying a lot. It is an excellent treatment of the 
Anabaptists in general, with particular emphasis on the 
Swiss Brethren and Menno Simons. There is backward 
reference to earlier anti-Catholic groups, especially the 
Waldenses and Hussites. Many individual leaders, among 
them Hubmaier, Marpeck, Schwenckfeld, Hoffman, are giv- 
en full chapters. The story of persecution is retold with 
acuracy and fairness. One of the best features is the 113 
pages given to the doctrines of the Mennonites. The Amish 
division is explained. 

John Horsch died just before the publication of his mas- 
terpiece. He had long been the appointed historian of his 
people and had won wide recognition as a careful historian 
and able writer. S. L. Stealey 


Heresy and Inquisition in Narbonne. By Richard Wilder Emery. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 184 pages. Price $2.50. 


Of little or no interest to the general reader, this book 
is of great value to students interested in modern historical 
methods, or to anyone investigating in detail the matters 
of heresy, the Inquisition, or the crusade against the Abi- 
genses. It is one of Columbia University’s excellent his- 
torical monographs. Dr. Emery went to France and worked 
long—neglected documents in his effort to answer the ques- 
tion why Narbonne throughout the thirteenth century was 
spared in the persecution that smothered all the surround- 
ing territory. The answer lies, he is convinced, in the po- 
litical situation existing between king, arch-bishop and in- 
quisitors. The study throws revealing light on details of 
medieval life. My thanks to Columbia University Press 
for sending the book on my request. 

S. L. Stealey 


Preaching from the Prophets. By Kyle M. Yates. Broadman 
Press. 1942. 225 pages. Price $2.00. 


The Author spent twenty years teaching the Old Testa- 
ment in The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. His 
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love for preaching finally induced him to surrender the pro- 
fessor’s chair for the pulpit of a great city church. It was 
no lack of skill in teaching that led to this change, but a 
passionate love for the pulpit and the pastorate. Dr. Yates 
is favorably known as the author of “Essentials of Bib- 
lical Hebrew,” a textbook which makes it comparatively 
easy for the student to gain a reading knowledge of the 
Hebrew Bible. He has also taught large classes in the Eng- 
lish Old Testament with enthusiasm and marked ability. 
The prophets of the Old Testament have been his favorite 
field of study. It is fitting that we should have from his 
pen a volume setting forth the messages of these ancient 
preachers of the Word. 

Dr. Yates moves among the prophets as one who knows 
each one personally. He sketches their historical back- 
ground with reasonable fullness of detail, portrays the char- 
acter and personality of each prophet and points out the 
significant contribution he makes to the program of the 
Kingdom of God. As if his own vivid picture of the prophet 
was not enough, he often quotes the appraisal by six or 
eight other modern authors. The reader is tempted to wish 
that the eloquent author would reserve the stage for his 
own gripping portrayal. Perhaps familiarity with the de- 
sire of young preachers for striking outlines for sermons 
induced the Author to insert two or three different sum- 
maries of the same book or section. 

The reader is surprised to find the treatment of each 
prophet close with so many “Practical Lessons of Perma- 
nent Value.” At first reading some of these lessons seem 
merely tangential to the personality and messages of the 
different prophets, but reflection will usually find a justifica- 
tion for most of them. 

The chapters on Amos, Hosea and Micah are projected 
on a scale which would make the volume more than twice 
as large as it is, if corresponding space had been given to 
Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The reader is grateful for the 
high quality of the discussion throughout the book, but the 
soul-stirring exposition of Amos, Hosea and Micah creates 
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a thirst for a similar full treatment of the three Major 
Prophets. 

The book ought to have a wide sale. Pastors, Sunday 
School teachers, theological students and all other lovers 
of God’s Word will find high inspiration and wise guidance 
in this study of the life and writings of the ancient spokes- 
men for God. John R. Sampey 


I Married a Minister. Edited by Golda Elam Bader. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville. 1942. 192 pages. $1.50. 


There is no serious lack of books for wives of ministers 
to help them make good wives of good ministers of Jesus 
Christ. There is room for another and this one is different. 
In it fifteen wives and two other women who are: not wives 
but who evidently know them well. They are all women 
of exceptional opportunities and talents. The result is a 
_ book of very great interest to readers in the class of the 
privileged. The writers are all “individuals,” some of them 
“characters.” To those in position to appreciate and appro- 
priate the ideas and to achieve distinctive positions and ca- 
reers these essays will be not only interesting but highly 
valuable. To some wives of ministers they may stimulate 
discontent and hindering longings. 

They should be read by wives of laymen and by a good 
many laymen. That might be the field of their highest use- 
fulness. For all of us ministers who are cultured and very 
busy their reading would contribute to our better under- 
standing and higher appreciation of our own wives, and 
could help us to make their lot more glorious than it is. 

W. O. Carver 


Answering Distant Calls. Edited by Mabel H. Erdman for the 
Student Volunteer Movement. Associated Press, New York. 1942. 
146 pages. $1.50. 


Eighteen vivid sketches of as many vivid personalities 
who have achieved, or (in most cases) are achieving notable 
service in mission fields, make this a book that should sound 
new calls to men and women at the point of life decisions. 
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It will be good for the soul of any one to read “the 
heroic stories of eighteen men and women who carry Chris- 
tian faith and service to the four corners of the world,” for 
all continents and many lands are represented. Four wo- 
men are included, all of them doctors and heads of hos- 
pitals. 

There are pioneers in new geographical areas and in 
types of work. They represent medical, educational, evan- 
gelistic and industrial types. That is, they bring to the 
reader living, thrilling examples of carrying the abundant 
life of the gospel to people who wait for God and his re- 
deeming grace. 

Usually the sketch begins with some adie oe story 
out of some stage of the life of the subject. They are well 
written, and compel attention and awaken the best in re- 
sponse. This is the fourth volume of a series on “Creative 
Personalities.” W. O. Carver 


Redemption and Revelation In the Actuality of History. By 
H. Wheeler Robinson. Harper and Brothers. New York. 1942. 
312 pages. $3.00. 


This volume is in the Library of Constructive Theology 
series, which is being produced under the general editor- 
ship of Dr. W. R. Matthews and Dr. H. Wheeler Robinson, 
and is the second book in the series by Dr. Robinson. His 
earlier volume, “The Christian Experience of the Holy 
Spirit,” published in 1928, is in many respects the best mod- 
ern treatment of the doctrine of the person and work of the 
Holy Spirit. Many readers in this country are also familiar 
with Dr. Robinson through his two very good books on the 
Old Testament: “The Religious Ideas of the Old Testament,” 
published in 1913, and “The Old Testament, Its Making and 
Meaning,” published in 1937. He has also given us a very 
helpful volume on “The Christian Doctrine of Man,” pub- 
lished in 1911. Dr. Robinson is perhaps the most widely 
known scholar among English Baptists. He is retiring this 
year from the principalship of Regent’s Park College, 
Oxford. 


This is in many respects the best book that he has writ- 
ten. Following a very incisive introduction, the material 
is presented in three parts of five chapters each. Part I 
deals with the actuality of history, in which the validity of 
Christnan experience is defended as a source of data for 
our study. The objection that such experience is subjective 
and therefore illusory, is met in a fair and forceful manner. 
The charge that our language and the religious thought 
that it presents are inadequate for dealing with those reali- 
ties that transcend human experience is also dealt with in 
a convincing way. By the actuality of history, Dr. Robinson 
means a distinction between thinking and doing, but not an 
exclusion of thought and volition. It is only when we take 
into consideration the purposes of God in history that we 
can appreciate the deeper meaning of history. It is in his- 
tory that the eternal purposes of God are wrought out. 
There is no conflict between eternity and time, and eternity 
is not a mere extension of time, but is the creative counter- 
part of time. Both are God’s spheres. 

Part II deals with the Media of Revelation. The author 
contends that the principles of mediation may be used as 
the basis of classifying religions. He discusses the physical 
and psychical media, and then indicates the significance 
of these media in a study of revelation from a historical 
viewpoint. 

Part III deals with the fact of redemption. A survey of 
the doctrine of the person of Christ is given, with a clear 
analysis of the two basic approaches: One using the two- 
nature hypothesis, and the other beginning with integrated 
_ personality. He finds his approach in the modern phycho- 
logical treatment of the problem, magnifying the redemp- 
tive personality of God incarnated in the man Jesus Christ. 
The author also gives a very clear analytical treatment of 
the meaning of redemption and the basic theories of the 
atoning work of Christ. His concluding chapter deals with 


the climax of the Christian experience of redemption in 
sanctification. 
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For every preacher, indeed, for every serious student of 


_, the Christian message for our day, this is a book of unusual 


importance and value. Its scholarship is of first rank, but it 
is presented in the language that both technical and non- 
technical students can read and understand. Its survey 
treatment of the pertinent material is quite adequate, and 
its analysis of the problems involved is very clear. And 
the book does what modern thought is demanding of Chris- 
tian interpretation: it shows that revelation and redemption 
are the two complementary phases of the one work of God 
in human history. To understand either, one must study 
both. - 

This is a book to be desired by all serious students of 
the Christian message. It will feed the soul, stimulate the 
mind, clarify thought, and strengthen faith. 

H. W. Tribble 


Invitation to Pilgrimage. By John Baillie. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 1942. 131 pages. $1.50. 


It is a good thing occasionally for a man to write a 
short book. I remember a few years ago when many were 
debating concerning E. S. Brightman’s conception of God 
just after he had written “The Problem of God, and “The 
Finding of God,” he brought out a volume of less than one 
hundred pages under the title, “Is God A Person?” Because 
he held himself to a rigidly limited range of explanation 
and relatively simple language, he made his essential view 
clearer than he had done in the two earlier and larger 
books. So it is here with Dr. Baillie. He has written 
several larger and more profound volumes, such as “The 
Interpretation of Religion,” “The Place of Jesus Christ in 
Modern Christianity,” “Our Knowledge of God,” and others, 
but in none of them has he given such a clear and simple 
statement concerning the essential truths in the gospel of 
redemption as he has compressed into this volume of a 
little more than one hundred pages. ‘ 

The chapters are quite short, and there are fifteen of 
them, so that the book may be read straight through in a 
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comparatively short time or the chapters may be taken 
separately with only a few minutes required for each. The 
thesis of the book is that Christianity can and should be 
defended by an honest appeal to reason. Christians should 
not be afraid of honest questions, should not run away 
from sincere doubt, and should not seek recourse in un- 
thinking mysticism in times of perplexities. The gospel 
of redemption has meaning that can be stated in rational 
terms with logical consistency and persuasiveness. 


I like this volume. Not only is it clarifying and con- 
vincing; it also contains many nuggets of truths gleaned 
from worthy thinkers and valuable books as well as the au- 
thor’s experience and reflection. Preachers may not find 
here outlines for sermons, but they will find inspiration for 
preaching. The title headings are suggestive of the de- 
velopment of thought in the volume: The Fork in the Road; 
The By-Way of Unbelief; The Constraint of Truth; Think- 
ing and believing; The By-Way of Un-Reason; The En- 
counter; The Challenge and the Promise; Pride and a Fall; 
Why We Cannot Put Ourselves Right; How We May Be 
Put Right; The Relevance of the Gospel; The Credibility 
of the Gospel; Journey’s End; Traveller’s Joy and Pain; 
and Invitation to Church. H. W. Tribble 


How to Read the Bible. By Julian Price Love, Professor of 
English Bible and Biblical Theology, Louisville Presbyterian Semi- 
nary. The Macmillan Company, New York. Suggested Bibliography. 
204 pages. $2.00. 


In this splendid volume Dr. Love has given to all teach- 
ers, ministers, and students a practical reference book. 
Writing out of a relatively long period of teaching and un- 
usually versed in the contents and significance of Biblical 
literature, the author is in a postion to assist greatly all who 
wish to master the art of Bible reading. To ministers and 
teachers this work should prove of incalculable value; it 
contains the suggestions of technique and procedure which 
all want to know. Suggestive chapters: “How Do You Read? 
Reading a Book as a Book, Reading According to Story Di- 
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visions, Getting at the Spirit of a Book, Reading Books To- 
gether, Units of Reading in Old Testament, Reading the 
New Testament, Bible and Life’s Experiences, Reading the 
Bible With Children, Kings of Literature in the Bible, and 
Challenge of the Bible.” Get this book. You will be highly 
pleased and greatly helped. J. McKee Adams 


The Living Past—The Why and How of Archaeology. By Cyrus 
Gordon. The John Day Company, New York. 232 pages. Index. 
Illusrated. $2.50. 


“Dust is dry. But out of the dust the archaeologist digs 
the vivid and exciting story of the men, women and chil- 
dren who lived long before us. There is nothing dry left 
in this book, for it is given the juice and warmth of life by 
Dr. Gordon’s intent, which is to write a frankly popular 
book about what the archaeologist does and what he finds. 
As his scene he chooses the Near East. For this is our own 
background. It is the land of the Bible. From it came not 
only our religions, but our alphabet, many of our names and 
institutions, and the deepest influence on our literature. Our 
Near East heritage is so basic that one new discovery there 
often throws back the origins of our culture by centuries, 
and Near East archaeology has been making far richer con- 
tributions to our knowledge of human history than any 
other branch of study. We now have written records that 
go back beyond 3,000 B.C., and rich archaeological remains, 
still untouched, that will span at least two thousand earlier 
years. 

“How does the explorer find the mounds that hide these 
records? How does the excavator dig them? What are the 
finds, how are they deciphered, what do they reveal? These 
are the questions which Dr. Gordon answers, and in doing 
so he offers a key to much of the modern world. He also 
tells many pleasant anecdotes of his personal experience in 
contact with the vivid present-day Arabs and Devil-wor- 
shipers. 

“Though written for the general reader, the book is also 
of scientific value to the scholar, because, if for no other 
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reason, most of the material is newly unearthed and be- 
cause of the hitherto unpublished monuments shown in the 
many illustrations.” 

It is a pleasure to recommend this fine contribution to a 
large circle of appreciative readers. The first contribution 
of this young investigator leads us to believe that many 
similar volumes will come from his hands. Experienced in 
the field and well versed in epigraphic materials bearing on 
this particular branch of scientific investigation, Dr. Gordon 
will certainly succeed in becoming a recognized authority. 
We congratulate him on this book. We recommend it to 
every student. J. McKee Adams 


The Incomparable Book. By Norman Watts, “London Journal- 
ist.’ American Tract Society, New York. 251 pages. $1.50. 


“The Scriptures, in one form or another from the reign 
of King Josiah, have again and again been re-discovered. 
Without exception the recovery of ‘the book of the law’ has 
produced a widespread social and spiritual reformation and 
always the Bible reappears the unique, indestructable, time- 
less incomparable book of the ages.” In this work the au- 
thor shows, “not simply from a ‘thus saith the Lord’ point of 
view of the Scriptures, but from history, from the testimony 
of scientists, from educational leaders, from outstanding 
archaeologists, from physicians, from social workers, and 
from scientific teachers of morality and causes of crime, 
that the Bible is God’s Book.” The discussions are presented 
in popular style and will be very helpful to all. 

J. McKee Adams 


The Public Schools and the Future. By Donald Hughes. Cam- 
bridge University Press, London and New York. 125 pages, Price, 
$1.25. 


In the Cambridge University series of books on “Current 
Problems” this brief volume is a searching inquiry into the 
English public school system. The War has raised funda- 
mental issues concerning the aims, the seat of authority, the 
operation of the system, the services to the public, qualifica- 
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tions of the school master, the value of certain traditions, 
the place of athletics, and the conception and practice of 
discipline in the public schools of England. The author 
brings out the fact that the public schools of England are 
not truly public. The “free system,” according to which 
parents are required to pay a form of tuition for the school- 
ing of their children, the author thinks should be greatly 
modified, at least to the extent that parents unable to pay 
the fees would have them remitted. The public schools, he 
thinks, should be brought much closer to life, and the 
abandonment of a great deal of the purely traditional is 
urged. As one reads the chapters of this excellent little 
treatise he is made to wonder at the distance of the English 
public schools behind those of America both in theory and 
in practice. G. S. Dobbins 


Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons 1943. By Earl L. Douglass. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 1942. 388 pages. $1.50. 


A great multitude of Sunday School teachers and Bible 
students welcome this commentary upon the international 
Sunday School lessons each year. For many years it has 
been contributing in a most helpful manner to the prepara- 
tion and presentation of the lessons for classes and schools 
all over our country. For several years now Dr. Earl L. 
Douglass has written the material. He is minister of a 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, the author of “Prohi- 
bition and Common Sense,” and “The Faith We Live By,” 
as well as many daily articles appearing in thirty or more 
newspapers under the title “Strength for the Day.” 

The material in this volume is presented in attractive 
form and simple language, with outlines and emphases that 
are easily grasped and followed. The volume is worth 
many times the very reasonable cost. Sunday School teach- 
ers and Bible students generally will do well to purchase 
it and keep it handy for weekly use throughout 1943. 

H. W. Tribble 
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The World at One in Prayer. Edited by Daniel J. Fleming. Harp- 
er and Brothers, New York. 1942. 204 pages. $2.00. 


The two hundred and forty prayers here recorded have 
been compiled from various sources, representing forty-one 
countries. The volume is the fourth in an “ecumenical 
series” through which Dr. Fleming is seeking to “illustrate 
the creative life in the younger churches”; and thereby to 
promote the consciousness of oneness in experience and 
spirit of Christians throughout the world. In the previous 
volumes he has shown the life expression in art, architec- 
ture and symbolism. . 

In prayer one reaches the deepest in religion. We have 
these many prayers arrayed and the two headings, ‘Prayers 
of the People,” “Prayers of the Nations.” The latter is not 
so apt or so actual as the former. 

It is informing, inspiring and developing to cultivate 
the wide “fellowship of the saints” in these prayers. The Pro- 
fessor of Missions in Union Theological Seminary is doing 
a fine service in this series and notably in this volume. 

W. O. Carver 


A Highway in the Desert. By Mrs. C. B. Maxwell. Printed by 
Baptist Publishing House, El Paso, Texas. 1942. 131 pages. Paper 
price probably 50 cents. 


The Arizona Baptist Convention (Southern) has an of- 
ficial historian—has had since its organization, in 1925. For 
the Week of Prayer program for this year the Arizona 
W. M. U., decided to have a book telling of “Southern Bap- 
tists” beginnings, achievements and opportunities in that 
state. 

Mrs. Maxwell was the obvious selection.as author, being 
the official historian for the general Convention and for the 
W. M. U. She has done a very creditable job. The book 
brings the information always with a touch of poetry, ro- 
mance and prophetic enthusiasm. The chapter titles all 
express some idea of travel, progress, highways. Na- 
turally the work of the women has special emphasis, but 
the book is a fine summary of the entire history of the 
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Convention which is included in the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. 
There is a considerable personal element, climaxed with 
a eulogistic sketch of Dr. C. M. Rock, the outstanding leader 
of the first years of the Arizona Convention. _ 
| W. O. Carver 


How to Be Your Best. By James Gordon Gilkey. Macmillan 
Company, New York. 166 pages. Price $1.50. 


The title clearly reveals the nature of the book. It is a 
book of practical psychology written from a frankly religious 
point of view. The author, minister of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Springfield, Massachusetts, is quite widely 
known for his many helpful books on the application of a 
practical faith to the problems of everyday living. In a very 
readable and engaging style, Dr. Gilkey presents a dozen 
ever recurring personal problems such as: “Making a hard 
life easier”; “Getting all there is from the little you have!” 
“Utilizing your hidden resources;” “Outliving a routine job;” 
and “Living one day at a time.” Indeed, they are the very 
problems with which the preacher must deal every day of 
his life both in his own experience and in the experience 
of his parishioners 

Unlike all too many books along this line, “How to be 
your Best” does not raise more questions than it solves. 
Its solutions are not vague and theoretical. They are sim- 
ple, pointed and practical. The average minister stands in 
need of several copies of such a book as this to give to the 
more mature members of his congregation who are trying 
to “muddle through” a personal problem, and who are 
anxious to discover a few clearly stated principles of guid- 
ance. The average minister, too, might well take the 
lessons of this book to his own heart since it sets out to 
solve those problems that must be solved by minister and 
laity alike if they would discover how to be at their best. 


Hugh Peterson 
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The Life of the Mind. By Emile Cailliet. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 79 pages. $1.25. 


The writer in a philosophical and rather theoretical way 
makes an indictment of present day thinking. He appeals 
for an intelligent Christian approach to the basic problems 
of our era and predicts a turning of the tide from the hu- 
manistic point of view towards the Christian interpretation 
of values. This is a little volume that will afford an en- 
gaging hour or so for the more studious reader. It will 
have little appeal to the average man. 

Hugh Peterson 


Your Morale. By Austin Pardue. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 182 pages. Price $1.50. 


This is a treatise on the building of an acceptable war- 
time morale through the aid of a practical religious faith. 
It is based on the fundamental thesis that “good morale is 
the result of a good everyday, workable Christianity.” The 
author deals with such elemental matters as maintaining 
love in the midst of hate, self-control and self-discipline in 
the midst of the passions of war, faith in the midst of fear, 
poise in the midst of confusion. 


The treatment of each element of personal morale is 
not an exhaustive inquiry. It is rather a brief and only 
partially suggestive statement of the peril of the present 
era, together with an equally brief but practical word con- 
cerning the answer for such a peril. A valid criticism of 
the book seems to be that it recognizes the perils, but 
does too little in the way of outlining a constructive ap- 
proach to their solution in the experience of the individual. 
A deserved commendation, on the other hand, is that it does 
quite a good job of analyzing the effect of war on mind and 
heart and presents a clear picture of the task that faces 
religion if it is to answer adequately the needs of human- 
kind in such a time as this. Hugh Peterson 
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Famous In Their Twenties. By Charlotte Himber. Associated 
Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. $1.50. 


A series of short character sketches of famous persons 
from almost every walk of life, this little book is unlike so 
many books of biography in that these stories do not mor- 
alize, nor do they seek to account for the greatness of their 
characters. The writer, in a delightfully refreshing style, 
seems to introduce each of her characters as though one 
were introducing a friend to an erstwhile stranger. For 
quiet enjoyment and profitable relaxation this little vol- 
ume of success stories could well be kept at hand. It is the 
kind of book too that makes an appropriate gift for the 
average youth. They are stories that “challenge youth to 
live at the top of their ability.” Amongst the people dis- | 
cussed in these pages are Alec Templeton, Alice Marble, 
Lowell Thomas, Paul Robeson, and Dan Poling. 

Hugh Peterson 


The Christian and the War. By Charles Clayton Morrison. Wil- 
lett, Clark and Co. 145 pages. 


Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of The Christian 
Century, found himself in great confusion of mind when the 
Japanese ruthlessly and unexpectedly attacked Pearl 
Harbor on December 7, 1941. That “infamy” forced him to 
seek a sound footing for himself as a Christian teacher 
and leader. To go gith the pacifist, with whom he had 
rather strong sympathy, or to take his stand with the larger 
Christian group who hold an interpretation of war and 
Christianity that does not forbid participation in defensive 
warfare was the question. 

Immediately he began to write editorials for his paper, 
which editorials gripped and challenged thousands of his 
readers, both laymen and ministers, by their frank, cour- 
_ ageous and comprehensive approach to the staggering prob- 
lem of war. One could not expect absolute consistency and 
clearness of grasp on the part of Dr. Morrison as he fought 
his way through the jungle of conflicting opinions and emo- 
tions as he sought to work out for himself a satisfactory 
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interpretation of his own duty as the nation was pulled in- 
to another terrible war. One wonders if there was anything 
written immediately after our nation was declared to be in 
a state of war with Japan that was so vibrant with real 
emotion, agonizing anxiety, and mental grappling as were 
his editorials, which editorials with slight revisions and some 
rearrangement of the order in which they appeared, are 
offered in this book. Read it. Ellis A. Fuller 


Central Certainties. By Bishop Arthur J. Moore. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 142 pages. Price $1.00. 


This book contains a series of sermons delivered be- 
fore the faculty and student body of Emory University. 
Its value is found in its elements of testimony of one who 
has faith in the truths which abide even in a day like 
this when faith of some is being shaken in “The Central 
Certainties.” The passion of the Bishop to see the truths 
of Christianity applied in human society and his deep con- 
viction as to the necessity for the regeneration of indi- 
viduals are bedfellows on every page. Occasionally he 
frightens us by some of his implications with respect to the 
Kingdom of God, but our fears may be due at least in 
part to the rather widespread tendency of some to make 
the Kingdom of God just another social concept the end 
of which is just things; but he does not leave his readers 
in doubt as to the necessity for redemption. 

Ellis A. Fuller 


Paul’s Ways in Christ. By Egbert Watson Smith. Revell. 152 
pages. Price $1.50. 


This is a good book for preachers. It brings to atten- 
tion in an impressive way the admirable practice of the 
veteran preacher of making constant and effective use of the 
scriptures in evangelistic preaching. The author has ex- 
celled in his masterful and effective weaving of scripture 
verses and paragraphs into the fabric of his messages. To 
feel the power of the quoted word in this book brings fresh 
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and convincing proof that the Sword of the Spirit is the 
Word of God. 

But this is not the only value of the book. The author’s 
humility, spiritual fervor, richness of scholarship, sound 
reasoning, and seasoned convictions are felt on every page. 

Ellis A. Fuller 


The Little Jetts Bible. By Wade C. Smith. W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany, Boston. 212 pages. Price $1.50. 


Readers of “The Sunday School Times” are familiar 
with the pen and ink drawings by Wade Smith intended to 
illustrate the Uniform Sunday School Lessons. The little 
black and white figures suggest events or truths in the 
lesson text. They are cleverly drawn, and evidently make 
considerable appeal to people who are visual-minded. Used 
skillfully they no doubt attract attention and aid the teach- 
er to keep wandering eyes fixed on the Bible materials. 
There is no effort at artistry or completeness, but perhaps 
the “Little Jetts” are all the more valuable because they 
can be reproduced by almost anyone with the knack of 
free-hand drawing. Portions of the entire Old Testament 
are covered in this attractive volume. G. S. Dobbins 


All Children Listen. By Dorothy Gordon. George W. Stewart, - 


New York. 125 pages. Price $1.50. 


We are just beginning to realize the tremendous influ- 
ence of the radio. Perhaps it is not too much to say that 
without the radio the present world situation would not 
have developed. Certainly Hitler, Mussolini and Hirohito 
would have had great difficulty in massing the youth of 
their nations behind their fantastic war program had they 
not possessed the radio as an instrumentality of propaganda. 

Thus far we have not had a controlled radio in America. 
Within reasonable limits broadcasting stations and the 
sponsors of programs have been permitted to do about as 
they please. But what have they pleased to do? While 
there is much of undoubted value, and still more that is 


merely innocuous, is it not time that we were recognizing 
the damage to character, particularly on the part of chil- 
dren, of that which is drummed into our ears and made 
to play upon our nerves? 

Dorothy Gordon does not write as a captious critic but 
as a member of the inner circle who write and produce net- 
work programs for children. She knows child psychology 
and is eminently fitted to discuss radio from the standpoint 
of child welfare. Her discussion is absorbingly interesting 
and her approach is that of the scientific researcher. Pas- 
tors, parents, teachers, and all others who are responsi- 
ble for the character education of children should secure 
this book and read it with care. It might well be made the 
basis of discussion in parent-teacher associations, in child- 
study clubs, in teachers’ meetings and workers’ conferences; 
and the preacher who has felt the urge to bring to his 
people an authoritative message intended to give guidance 
in the matter of the choice of programs to be listened to 
in the home will find in this book just what he needs. Radio 
is here to stay, and its influence on children is more wide- 
spread than that of any other similar instrumentality. Those 
who like children must give it increasing thought. 

G. S. Dobbins 


A Basis for the Peace To Come. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
New York and Nashville. 1942. 152 pages. $1.00. 


It is well that much thought and interchange of ideas 
by many people is being devoted to the world order to be 
sought in the outcome of this worst of all wars. The Mer- 
rick-McDonall Lectures at Ohio Wesleyan University for 
1942 were devoted to this subject. Six able and competent 
speakers led discussions in a National Study Conference 
on the Churches and a Just and Durable Peace. Bishop Mc- 
Dowell presses the point that “the church must face” the 
challenge and points out some of the major issues to be 
faced. 

Mr. John Foster Dulles argues that world order requires 
government of greater than national scope, and indicates 
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some features of such a government. It is an able document. 

Dr. William Paton calls for the religious basis essential 
to any durable peace and insists that we must frankly recog- 
nize the sinfulness of our human nature and the necessity 
for renewed men to build any righteous order in which 
there can be peace. This must be the mission of the 
ecumenical church. 

Leo Pasvolsky, a specialist in economics and on Russia, 
s “Special Assistant to the Secretary of State.” He con- 
tributes a discussion of “The Problem of Economic Peace 
After the War.” That problem is two-fold: to create inter- 
national political relationships, and domestic and interna- 
tional economic conditions such as will give progressive ma- 
terial welfare and social security. This is the longest chap- 
ter in the volume. It indicates the needs to its end and the 
steps already taken. 

Dr. Hu Shih sets out in a relatively brief discussion the 
factors requisite to peace in the Pacific Area. He speaks 
almost exlusively from the Chinese point of view and with 
no realistic facing of the demands and the needs of any 
other of the Pacific people. His principles are sound, but 
his application of them would call for revision. 

Mr. C. J. Hambro is president both of the Marveginn 
parliament and of the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
He presents “some problems of world organization” with 
clear thinking and sound suggestion. 

All in all this is a volume to be studied with earnest 
care and sympathy. W. O. Carver 


The God Whom We Ignore. By John Kennedy. MacMillan. 260 
pages. Price $2.00. 


The books which come from men who are in close grips 
with the baffling problems of life are refreshing and stimu- 
lating because they bristle with truth in action, truth on 
the job! This is quite obvious in “The God Whom We 
Ignore,” by Pastor Kennedy. His church, his pastorate, his 
Bible, his preaching are right in the midst of things. He 
hears the thunderous roar of flying fortresses, he feels 
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the shuddering earth under the feet of marching soldiers, 
he sees the devastation of homes and business districts by 
bursting bombs. He is living as it were on the battle front, 
and his church is set in the midst of bewildered and dis- 
traught people. Courageously he examines himself as a 
preacher, examines his message, and studies his church 
against the background of facts and circumstances pro- 
duced by the mad delirium of war. 

He takes his position firmly with those who believe that 
the Kingdom of God is within men, and that its power to 
make the kingdoms of this world the Kingdom of our Christ 
must express itself through men who have experienced the 
redeeming power of Grace. 

He assigns the church a place of high honor and respon- 
sibility. Ellis A. Fuller 


The Odyssey of a Faith. By Bernard Heller. Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York. 1942. 277 pages. $2.50. 


The survival of the Jews throughout centuries of perse- 
cution and wanderings has been a source of constant won- 
der for the Gentile world. The story of that survival, with 
the struggles and adjustments it necessitated, is an epic 
never yet fully recorded, in spite of the fact that there are 
compendious Jewish histories. The saga of this indestructi- 
ble people provides the theme of this book. It is not a his- 
tory, but the study of a series of historical episodes over a 
period of more than three thousand years. 


Adopting the familiar Hegelian conception of thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis, the author suggests that the sur- 
vival of the Jew has been due in part to his ability to work 
out a “synthetic adjustment” to each new situation, avoid- 
ing either of the extremes wherein might have lain destruc- 
tion for his race or loss of his religious and cultural dis- 
tinctiveness. The effort is made to apply this pattern to 
each of the historical periods treated. In some cases the 
result is a strained interpretation, although usually the 
argument is quite plausible. 
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The first six of the fifteen chapters deal with materials 
familiar to most Christians, covering the Biblical times. 
Chapters Seven to Thirteen, dealing with the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance, and Reformation, introduce numerous 
characters and events not commonly known to Gentiles. 
The two concluding chapters treat the modern period, with 
special attention to Zionism and related movements. The 
author always succeeds in making this story interesting, 
and always puts his people in the best light possible. 

The book was written with current anti-Semitic feeling 
in mind, and has as its chief aim the cultivation of inter- 
cultural good will and understanding. It is to be hoped that 
its reading will foster a new sympathy for, and appreciation 
of, the Jewish people. One can hardly avoid noting, how- 
ever, a certain bland assumption of racial superiority and 
unique destiny which is one of the factors (always strangely 
unrecognized as such by the Jew) which give rise to anti- 
Semitic feelings. One needs already to have developed a 
degree of appreciation of his Jewish brothers to be able 
to read the book appreciatively and without natural resent- 
ment. Even so, it is a volume that deserves a wide cir- 
culation. H. C. Goerner 


It Began in Burma. By Randolph L. Howard. The Judson Press, 
Philadelphia. 1942. 125 pages. Paper, — 


In recent months Burma has figured largely in the pub- 
lic press, rescued from her wonted obscurity by an unhappy 
notoriety growing out of her strategic situation from a 
military standpoint. To the student of Baptist missions, 
however, this is no newly discovered land. Rather, the 
fortunes of war have focused attention upon an old, familiar 
field. For, as the title to this book reminds us, the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary movement began in Burma in 1813 
when the Judsons chose this as the field of their pioneer 
labors. It is timely and pertinent to consider the possible 
effect of the war upon missions by giving attention to this 
oldest and most famous Baptist mission center which is now 
so vitally involved in the international struggle. 
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Dr. R. L. Howard is admirably qualified to write this 
book interpreting Burma for us. After a long period of 
service in Burma, he was called to the administrative offices 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society as regional 
secretary for Burma and India. In this capacity he has re- 
visited the field, touring the whole of it. In his own life- 
time many changes have occurred, and a theme which runs 
throughout the work is the contrast between the old and the 
new. 


In style the book is impressionistic rather than sys- 
tematic. Illustrative anecdotes are introduced freely and 
the chronology shifts frequently. This is not a history of 
mission work in Burma. But a reading of it will give one 
a series of clear-cut impressions and a fund of real know- 
ledge about the land and the people. The greatest excel- 
lence of the volume is its readibility and human interest. 
There are chapters giving special attention to translation 
work, agricultural missions, the Karen churches, and work 
with women. 

Every American Baptist should make himself familiar 
with this, the major mission field of Northern Baptists. He 
should come with absorbed interest to ask with Dr. Howard, 
“What of the Future?”, as in the closing chapter he tries 
to see beyond the wreckage of war to a great new day for 
Christianity in Burma and all the East. 


H. C. Goerner 


Forty Sermon Studies from the Book of Jonah. By E. P. All- 
dredge. Broadman Press, Nashville. 1942. 132 pages. $1.00. 


This is an unusual book, to say the least. It contains 
five introductory messages and thirty-five sermon outlines 
based on the book of Jonah. The introductory chapters 
deal with the following subjects: “The Ten Wonders of the 
Book of Jonah,” “The Sublime Message of the Book of 
Jonah,” “The Strange Critics of the Story of Jonah,” “The 
Supernatural in the Book of Jonah,” and “Jesus the Christ 
and the Prophet Jonah.” The sermon outlines are concise 
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and pointed. Twenty of them are derived from the first 
chapter of Jonah. 

It is the opinion of the reviewer that it would be safer 
for most preachers to confine themselves to a half dozen 
sermons on Jonah. A series of six sane messages on the 
prophecy of Jonah could be given with great profit. The 
book by Dr. Alldredge might be quite helpful in preparing 
a series of that sort. Jonah is unquestionably one of the 
supremely great books of the Old Testament. 

J. Leo Green 


Russian Events in the Light of Bible Prophecy. By Louis S. 
Bauman. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 1942. 191 pages. 
$1.25. 


In the preface of this book the author states: “Many 
of my friends have been asking if, in this ominous hour, I 
am writing anything concerning that which the ‘God in 
heaven that revealeth secrets’ (Dan. 2:28) has revealed in 
His Word, if He has really revealed anything, about the 
part that Russia—that vast northern colossus—is to play 
upon the stage of human events as the sunset of Gentile 
domination on earth draws nigh. It is only at the urgent 
request of some of my friends who are, and cannot help 
but be, tremendously interested in the significance of the 
earth-shaking events now taking place that I set myself 
to this business.” 

The book is an exposition of the thirty-eighth and thirty- 
ninth chapters of the prophecy of Ezekiel. Gog is identified 
with the Russian nation. Some of the chapter headings are: 
“Gog Inspected and Identified,’ “The Latter-Day Allies of 
Gog,” “Gog’s Preparation for War,” “Gog Goes to Prey on 
the Jews,” “The Translation of the Saints and the Coming 
of the Antichrist,” “The Battle of Gog vs. The Battle of 
Armageddon.” 


Dr. Bauman is author of “Light from Bible Prophecy.” 
J. Leo Green 
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Mother Berry of Blue Mountain. By David E. Guyton. Broad- 
man Press, Nashville. 1942. 115 pages. $1.00. 


Mrs. Modena Lowrey Berry, affectionately called 
“Mother” Berry by those who knew her, was one of God’s 
masterpieces. She incarnated to a remarkable degree the 
principles of Christianity. A pioneer in the realm of wo- 
men’s education, she was for many years connected with 
Blue Mountain College, one of the finest Christian schools 
for young ladies in America. Thousands of her “girls” 
will long remember her as one of the most potent influences 
that ever touched their lives. 

The book, by Dr. Guyton is‘a beautiful, well-written 
tribute to the life of this truly great woman. The events 
and accomplishments of ninety years are condensed and 
brought into the scope of a few pages. The entire story can 
be read at one sitting. To read it is to receive a lift. 

J. Leo Green 


More Power in Prayer. By David M. Dawson. Zondervan, Grand 
Rapids. 1942. 162 pages. $1.00. 


There is nothing unusual about this book. It deals with 
a vital subject. The treatment of that subject is simple, 
sane, practical, and helpful. 

Some of the chapter headings are: “How Not to Pray,” 
“Intercession,” “The Cross in Prayer,” “Praying Through,” 
and “The Ministry of the Storm.” 

Dr. Dawson is the pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
San Jose, California, and is the author of “More Power to 
the Church.” 

J. Leo Green 


The Lifted Lamp. By Grace Noll Crowell. Harper and Brothers. 
55 pages. $1.00. 


The name of Grace Noll Crowell is well known to a great 
host of Americans who have often read and been blessed 
by her poems that frequently appear in “Good Housekeep- 
ing,” “The Ladies’ Home Journal,” “The Saturday Evening 
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Post” and other popular magazines. Miss Crowell has the 
rare gift of clothing the commonplace with dignity and 
beauty and at the same time infusing her poems with life 
lessons that never fail to inspire the reader. This collection 
of her poems is worthy in every respect of the high stand- 
ard she has set. The high spiritual quality of her poems 
is everywhere evident in this splendid collection which is 
cordially recommended as a tonic for low spirits and wav- 
ering faith. Edward A. McDowell 


Flying Furies. By Keith Ayling. Thomas Nelson and Sons. 45 
pages. $1.50. 


A beautifully illustrated and authoritative book on the 
fighter planes now in use in the armies of the world. An 
examination of this timely and unique volume moves the 
reviewer to agree with this statement in the cover ad- 
vertisement: “This is a book for the boy who is keen about 
fighting planes and to whom the names Kittyhawk, War- 
hawk, Spitfire, Typhoon, Thunderbolt, are as familiar as his 
own street and number.” Edward A. McDowell 


Points for Emphasis, 1943. By Hight C. Moore. The Broadman 
Press. Cloth 35 cents. 


This is the twenty-sixth annual volume of Dr. Moore’s 
well-known vest pocket commentary on the Sunday School 
lessons. Dr. Moore has the capacity for putting much in lit- 
tle space. He has done a genuine service by providing for 
thousands of Sunday school scholars through the years this 
handy and valuable little commentary. It is particularly 
adapted to men’s Bible classes. Thousands of men in the 
Sunday schools of the South will want to secure the 1943 
commentary. Edward A. McDowell 


Tarbell’s Teacher’s Guide, 1943. By Martha Tarbell, Ph.D., 
Litt.D. Fleming H. Revell Company. $2.00. ; 


An examination of “Tarbell’s” for 1943 encourages one 
to wonder what excuse a Sunday school teacher of this day 
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and time has for being unprepared—even once. Here is a 
help that has been designed to provide a maximum of sane 
exposition and attractive illustrative material in the mini- 
mum space. No Sunday school teacher can go wrong in 
purchasing “Tarbell’s.” Edward A. McDowell 


Peloubet’s Select Notes for 1943. By Wilbur M. Smith, D.D. W. 
A. Wilde Company, Boston. $2.00. 


This is the sixty-ninth annual volume of this com- 
mentary on the international Sunday school lessons which 
has been so helpful to Sunday school teachers all over the 
world. A glance through the 1943 commentary justifies the 
conclusion that the current volume maintains the high 
standard Peloubet’s has set through the years and that it 
would be one of the most helpful aids any Sunday school 
teacher might lay hands on as he seeks to give his class his 
best in 1943. Edward A. McDowell 


St. Mark’s Gospel, a Short Introduction. By M. D. R. Willink, 
S.Th. The Macmillan Company. 56 pages. $1.00. 


This is not an introduction in the critical sense but a very 
excellent small-scale organization and presentation of 
Mark’s story. The Preface says it “is not meant to be read 
instead of the Gospel, but with it, to give you an idea of 
how the whole book and story hold together.” Obviously 
it is designed with the lay student in mind. It is a very 
good little book to help the Gospel of Mark come alive for 
the average Bible reader. Edward A. McDowell 


The Shorter Moffatt Bible. Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 


This is a “bible” (not the Bible) for those who like Mof- 
fatt’s translation and who do not object to having selec- 
tions from the Scripture made for them. Perhaps the term 
we want to use for this work is “streamlined.” It is evi- 
dence that the Bible is not immune to the streamlining urge 
of our age. And if such a work encourages interest in the 
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Bible on the part of any considerable number of people all 
success to it, but Bible students and Bible lovers will want 
the entire Moffatt Bible—if they want Moffatt. 

Edward A. McDowell 


Psychology and Religious Truth. By Thomas Hywel Hughes. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 1942. 160 pages. $2.00. 


I may be pardoned a bit of reminiscence as I introduce 
this volume. Some twelve years ago, along with a sizeable 
group of other American students, I joined the trek at the 
University of Edinburgh to the classroom of Professor 
Hughes in the Scottish Congregational College. He was 
offering a course in Mysticism. All of us enjoyed the 
course, but we were delighted with the professor. More 
than the material that he presented, we valued the manner 
and spirit of the man who led us in our study. Some of 
the charm that was expressive of a genuine Christian faith 
and a sincere interest in his students with which he adorned 
every lecture, I have found in these pages of his latest book. 
And I must confess, that here as in the classroom, it is the 
spirit of the man rather than the profundity of his thought 
or the range of his scholarship that attracts me. 

But the book has real value aside from the spirit of the 
author. Listing the chapter headings will suggest this: 
Psychology and the Origin of Religion; Psychology and the 
Ground of Religion (or Psychology and God); Psychology 
and Religious Life; Phychology and Religious Truth; Psy- 
chology and the Doctrine of the Trinity; Psychology and 
Christology; Psychology and the Doctrine of Sin and Atone- 
ment; and Psychology and the Doctrine of the Future Life. 

With a frank desire to make thorough use of the meth- 
ods and conclusions of modern psychology, keeping an 
open mind and an attentive ear to all that psychology may 
have to say concerning Christian faith, but at the same 
time refusing to compromise in any essential point of 
Christian doctrine, Dr. Hughes shows how theological in- 
vestigation and statement may be genuinely helped by the 
study of psychology. 
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While we are saying much today about bringing these 
two great fields of study together, Dr. Hughes makes it 
clear that the basic principles of psychology have influenced 
Christian thought through the centuries, especially since 
Augustine’s formulation of the doctrine of the Trinity. But 
new insights are coming forward today, and Christian 
thinkers must always hold themselves ready to restate 
the basic truths of the Christian gospel in relation to con- 
temporary thought. H. W. Tribble 


Pepita Bonita. By Alan Crane. Thomas Nelson and Sons. $1.50. 


The story of a little pelican for children of four and five 
years of age. Delightfully and beautifully illustrated by 
the author who is an artist of distinction. 


Edward A. McDowell 


Cinder Ike. By Hope Newell. Thomas Nelson and Sons. 121 
pages. $1.75. 


Another of Nelson’s attractive and wholesome books for 
children. “Cinder Ike” is for boys and girls from seven 
to ten. The illustrations, as well as the story, will catch 
the eye and heart of any child of this age group. 


Edward A. McDowell 


Exposition of Genesis. By H. C. Leupold. The Wartburg Press, 
Columbus, Ohio. 1942. 1,220 pages. $4.50. 


In this commentary the author gives a full verse by 
verse exposition of one of the great books of the Old Testa- 
ment. His approach is distinctly conservative. He accepts 
without question the unity and Mosaic authorship of 
Genesis, the historicity of the early accounts in Genesis, 
the universality of the Flood, and the reality of miracles. 
His interpretations are based on a sane and sound ex- 
egesis. It is quite evident that he has used in his study 
some of the best Hebrew lexicons, grammars, and commen- 
taries. Among the many works employed are lexicons by 
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Gesenuis, Brown-Driver-Briggs, and Koenig; grammars by 
Koenig and Gesenius; and commentaries by Luther, De- 
litzsch, Keil, Dillman, Dods, Gumbel, Jamieson, Procksch, 
Shumer, and Koenig. One of the peculiar and attractive — 
features of the book is the section at the end of each chapter 
entitled “Homiletical suggestions.” 

The reviewer would not rank this commentary as one 
of the greatest ever written, but he would say that it is 
good. Many of the commentaries on the books of the Old 
Testament are either too technical or too liberal in their ap- 
proach to be of great service to the average preacher or 
layman. Dr. Leupold’s book is not burdened with tech- 
nicalities and it is definitely conservative. The price of the 
book, however, is rather high. 

The author is Professor of Old Testament Theology in 
the Evangelical Luthern Theological Seminary at Capital 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

J. Leo Green 


Dr. Rudolf Bolling Teusler, An Adventure in Christianity. By 
Howard Chandler Robbins and George K. MacNaught, with a Fore- 
word by Joseph C. Grew, New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1942. 
209 pages. $2.00.. : 


As much as a biography of Dr. Teusler, the book is a 
“biography” of Saint Luke’s International Medical Center 
in Tokyo. It is the story of “a dreamer who had an eerie 
way of bringing his dreams into the realm of reality.” 
Starting with practically nothing in 1900, the young Vir- 
ginian envisioned and then brought into being the insti- 
tution which has pronounced by Japanese architects “by 
far the best built and appointed hospital and college of 
nursing in Japan.” Saint Luke’s is today the pace-setter 
for Japan in matters of hospitalization, public health, and 
nurse training, and is regarded as unique in the field of 
medical missions in the nature and scope of its work. 

An interlude is the story of Dr. Teusler’s war work in 
Siberia, where “he set up and administered one of the great 
public relief projects of all time.” Greatest thrill of the book 
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is the story of the heroism of the Japanese staff of Saint 
Luke’s at the time of the Great Earthquake of 1923. 

The co-authors are Episcopal ministers. Dr. Robbins 
was Dean of the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, New 
York, is now Lecturer in General Theological Seminary; 
he was a personal friend of Dr. Teusler. The volume is an 
attractive presentation of a vigorous personality and an out- 
standing work, a book for those interested in Japan and in 
medical missions. W. Maxfield Garrott 


Pedro Opens the Gate. By Alfred Dixon Heininger. Friendship 
Press, New York. 1942. 107 pages. Paper, 50 cents. 


This is the leader’s manual designed for use with “The 
Traded Twins,” by Robert N. McLean, which was reviewed 
in the last issue. It provides materials for a study course 
on Mexico for young people of Junior High School age. 
Suggestions for study, discussion, worship, and projects are 
included, sufficient for ten class sessions. The theme of 
“opening gates,” or breaking down barriers, between United 
States and Mexico is skillfully carried out. 


H. C. Goerner 


Six Stories About South America. (Selected). Friendship Press, 
New York. 1942. 32 pages. Paper, 10 cents. 


Six Stories About Mexico and the Caribbean Islands. (Selected). 
Friendship Press, New York. 1942. 32 pages. Paper, 10 cents. 


Children’s Games From Latin America. Compiled by Nina Millen. 
Friendship Press, New York. 1942. 48 pages. Paper, 10 cents. 


Tales From Latin America. By Frank S. Mead. Friendship Press, 
New York. 1942. 80 pages. Paper, 50 cents. 


Focus on Latin America. By Dorothy F. McConnell. Friendship 
Press, New York. 1942. 48 pages. Paper, 25 cents. 


Here are listed additional helps for study classes and 
programs on Latin America. Stories to be told, games to be 
played, and source materials on the history, culture, and 
economy of our neighbors to the South. The source-book 
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by Miss McConnell is especially well done. Among other 
things, it offers a map indicating location of all Evangelical 
mission work in Latin America by major denominations. 
No leader need lack materials with all of these timely pub- 
lications from the Friendship Press available. 


H. C. Goerner 


Prayer—Asking and Receiving. By Evangelist John R. Rice, 
1942. Sword of the Lord Publishers, Wheaton, Illinois. 327 pages. 


The author is an avowed conservative. He undertakes 
to state, exhaustively, the fundamentalist’s point of view 
concerning prayer. He uses pointed illustrations from a 
wide experience and bases all of his arguments upon his in- 
terpretation of these experiences and upon biblical teach- 
ing. He does not seek to explain the prayer process. He 
rather places it fairly in the realm of the miraculous and 
sees it as the part of the Christian not to ask questions so 
much as by faith to accept the fact of a prayer answering 
God and then to make constant use of this fact. The scope 
of his treatment is indicated by such chapter headings as 
the following: Prayer is Asking; Praying for Daily Bread; 
Praying for Healing; Does God Work Miracles Today? 

’ Hugh Peterson 


More Stately Mansions. By Brenda Cannon. 1942. The Moody 
Press, Chicago. 174 pages. $1.00. 


A novel concerning the courtship and marriage of two 
young people coming from homes that stood in striking con- 
trast. Garnett, the girl, was reared in an intensely religious 
home. Richard, the youth, was the son of a very worldly 
home whose cold-hearted parents were the complete slaves 
of a daily round of pleasure and frivolity. At a business 
school the two young people fall in love and the girl vows 
that before they shall think of marriage the boy must first 
become converted. In due course, under pressure of provi- 
dential circumstances, Richard is converted, his parents 
are convinced of the worthlessness of their worldly lives, 
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and to make the story perfect, Richard and Garnett be- 
come man and wife. The story at times is quite unrealistic. 
Both the piety of the Christian home and the worldliness of 
the irreligious home are overdone. There are many readers, 
though, who will find real interest in “More Stately 
Mansions.” Hugh Peterson 


Letters From God. By Frank H. Cheley. 1942. W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany, Boston. 136 pages. $1.50. 


The author writes out of a wide experience with young 
people. The title of the book comes, of course, from “Leaves 
of Grass” by Walt Whitman in which he wrote, referring 
to the fallen leaves of autumn “I find letters from God 
dropped in the streets, and every one is signed by God’s 
name.” So the author gathers up some messages from the 
Eternal, messages which have to do with the development 
of a healthful vibrant Christian life in tune with God. As 
the Foreword claims “It is not an attempt to preach at you, 
but it is an effort ...to help you to see that a partner- 
ship with God is an essential part of every happy, useful 
life.” This is a little, well-written, easily read book for 
thoughtful young people who take life seriously. 


Hugh Peterson 


Commandments of Men and Other Short Stories. By Sivert 


Erdahl. Shaw Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 1942. 144 pages. 
Paper, $1.00. 


These seven short stories are interestingly written. Each 
of them has a moral lesson underlying. Several have dis- 
tinct religious precepts to convey. Two are definitely anti- 
Roman Catholic. Displaying great variety, the author lays 
the scene of one story in the “wild West,” one in China, one 
in Fairy-land, and another in Heaven. Except for a frank 
handling of a “social question” in one story, the book is 
altogether wholesome. H. C. Goerner 
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In His Hands. By Harriet Heine. The Moody Press, Chicago. 
1942. 127 pages. Paper, 20 cents. 


A short novel dealing with adventures of two conse- 
crated Christian girls in Bible Institute and later on in city 
mission work, this simply written story introduces the re- 
ligious theme in a natural, unaffected manner. Young peo- 
ple should enjoy the action, admire the characters, and be 
inspired to better living by reading this good, clean book. 

H. C. Goerner 


Missionary Education in Your Church. By Nevin C. Harner and 
David D. Baker. Friendship Press, New York. 1942. 193 pages. 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 75 cents. 


If every pastor would read this small volume, keep it at 
his elbow as a reference and reminder, and try earnestly to 
put into operation the program it outlines, we should soon 
see the results in the missionary interest and activity of our 
churches. The book is admirably done. The co-authors 
seem to have thought of almost everything bearing on the 
subject, and somehow to have introduced it into the pages. 
Best of all, they write not as theoretical experts, but with 
the sure touch of those who have had practical experience 
and are familiar with the workings of the local church, de- 
nominational boards, and individual minds and hearts. 

Full account is taken of the place of the Sunday-school, 
the worship services, special missionary organizations, and 
other normal channels of missionary education. In addi- 
tion, many other means are suggested, some of which are 
bound to be new to almost any reader. Many of the sug- 
gestions are practical and immediately usable. 

Dr. Harner is Professor of Christian Education in the 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, while Dr. Baker is Director of the Council 
of Missionary Education of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. Pastors, educational directors and leaders of mis- 
sionary organizations should be grateful to the authors for 
this helpful manual, and should use it to the full. 

H. C. Goerner 
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A Primary Teacher’s Guide on South America. By Blanche Hoke. 

A Junior Teacher’s Guide on South America. By Helen M. Criley. 

Discussion and Program Suggestions for Young People on Latin 
America. By Donald R. Gorham. 

Discussion and Program Suggestions for Adults on Latin America. 
By Wesley M. Carr and Margaret W. Taylor. All from Friendship 
Press, New York. 1942. Paper, 25 cents each. 

These handbooks for teachers of the various age groups 
are designed for use in mission study classes, discussion 
groups, and worship programs. Each handbook is based up- 
on a companion volume designed for pupil’s use. The Pri- 
mary manual is intended for use with “Little South Ameri- 
cans,” by Nina Millen. The Junior Manual goes with “Up 
and Down South America,” by Anne M. Halladay. The 
book for Young People and Adults is “On This Foundation,” 
by Stanley Rycroft. Each of these books has been reviewed 
in a previous issue of this journal. The teacher’s manuals 
had not been received at that time, and the reviewer now 
takes pleasure in calling attention to these helpful aids. 

H. C. Goerner 


Outlook Pamphlets on Latin America. Friendship Press, New 
York. 1942. 64 pages each. Paper, 25 cents each; entire series $1.25. 


This series of mission study pamphlets on various re- 


gions in Latin America is divided into five sections, each . 


booklet prepared by a missionary or other person well 
qualified. to deal with the particular region. The pamphlets 
are as follows: “Outlook in the West Indies” by Edward A. 
Odell; “Outlook in Mexico” by Alberto Rembao; “Outlook in 
Brazil” by Eula Kennedy Long; “Outlook in the River Plate 
Region” (Argentina, Uruguay, Paraquay) by Hugh C. 
Stuntz: “Outlook in the Western Republics” (Chile, Peru, 
Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador) by Jay C. Field. 

The booklets treat briefly and interestingly of the gen- 
eral historical, economic, and social conditions of Latin 
American countries, as well as giving insight into the task 
of Evangelical missions. Charts and diagrams are intro- 
duced to aid in visualizing certain statistical facts. This 
very helpful set of booklets is suitable for use with young 
people or adults. H. C. Goerner 
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What Is Democracy? By Charles E. Merriam. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. 115 pages. Price $1.00. 


Mr. Merriam is the recently retired chairman of the De- 
partment of Political Science, The University of Chicago. 
He is also a member of the National Resources Planning 
Board and the author of numerous books. Many will re- 
call having heard him on the University of Chicago Round 
Table broadcasts. He speaks with authority on this difficult 
subject of democracy. 

Mr. Merriams’ thesis is that democracy is not merely a 
form of government, but that it is a social and political 
ideal. He points out that through the centuries there have 
been two opposing assumptions about control in political 
society: “(1) that the control of the common affairs of the 
community belongs to the few; and (2) that the control of 
the common affairs of the community belongs to the many.” 
He thus defines democracy as “a form of political associa- 
tion in which the general control and direction of the com- 
monwealth are habitually determined by the bulk of the 
community in accordance with appropriate understandings 
and procedures providing for the popular participation and 
the consent of the governed.” Democracy in its political 
expression is founded on basic assumptions, the most 
important of which are the dignity of man, the perfecta- 
bility of man, the gains of civilizations and of nations 
viewed as essentially mass gains, confidence in the value 
of the consent of the governed, the value of decisions ar- 
rived at by rational processes, with the implications of 
tolerance and freedom of discussion rather than violence 
and brutality. There then follow four brief but compre- 
hensive discussions of misunderstandings. of democracy 
which must be fed up, of the relation of democracy to the 
concept of equality, of the inextricable association be- 
tween democracy and liberty, and of the requisite to suc- 
cess if democracy is made to work. The treatment is by 
no means exhaustive, but leads the reader to a new faith 
in the democratic ideal and to hearty agreement with the 
author when he concludes: “For my part, I hold that 
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America will come triumphant through this, the greatest 
ordeal of modern times—triumphant not merely in a ma- 
terial or in a military sense, but triumphant in the higher 
and finer values where life really dwells in its fullness.” 

G. S. Dobbins 


Where Are The People? By Sidney W. Powell. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville. 223 pages. Price $1.75. 


The phrase that best describes this timely book is “hu- 
man interest.” Its purpose is to rediscover the human val- 
ues with which the church and its ministers deal, and to “get 
back to the people” with the message of Christ. The author 
believes that the gospel of Christ has lost none of its power 
to influence men and women, young people and children, 
but that many churches have lost their way in making 
Christ attractively and effectively known to the multitudes. 
The author is pastor of the First Baptist Church in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and is well known as a denominational leader 
in Northern Baptist circles. 

The book is an excellent example of applied psychology. 
There is nothing profound about it, but it has the “Readers’ 
Digest” quality of attracting attention and deepening it into 
interest. There is scarcely a page that does not contain an 
apt illustration. These illustrations are not of the “canned” 
variety, but are fresh and vital. As the preacher reads 
he will want to mark many of these incident, anecdotes, 
stories, experiences, poems, clever sayings, convincing ar- 
guments, recognizing them as having immediate value for 
sermons and addresses, and for meeting all sorts of situa- 
tions which arise in the work of the minister. This is not 
to give the impression that the volume is a scrap book of 
illustrations; it is a cogent and effective argument for the 
vitalizing of the modern church and its ministry. The clos- 
ing chapters are written in practical suggestions for im- 
provement of the church’s services and of the pastor’s min- 
istry. The reviewer has no hesitation in placing this book 
on the “Preferred List” for the pastor’s purchase in 1943. 

G. S. Dobbins 
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Educational Psychology. By Gates, Jersild, McConnell, Challman. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 800 pages. Price $3.50. 


Dr. Gates’ “Educational Psychology” appeared in 1922. 
It was the privilege of the reviewer to study with Dr. Gates 
a few years later when the original volume was used as a 
text. Dr. Gates was avowedly a disciple of E. L. Thorndyke, 
who was then in his prime. The present volume is a com- 
pendium and represents a complete rewriting of the origi- 
nal book. The general plan of the original volume is fol- 
lowed, Arthur T. Jersild, professor of Education, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, contributing the chapters 
which deal chiefly with child development; Dr. Arthur I. 
Gates, Columbia, contributing the chapters which deal with 
intelligence and various aptitudes and abilities, together 
with tests, measurements, and other methods of appraisal 
and diagnosis; Dr. T. R. McConnell, professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, University of Minnesota, furnishing the 
chapters which treat problems of learning with implica- 
tions for teaching and for the organization of a curriculum; 
and Dr. Robert C. Challman, assistant professor of Educa- 
tion, Columbia, writing the chapters which present the 
general field of mental hygiene and clinical psychology of 
the school child and the mental health of the teacher. 

This is perhaps the most comprehensive text on edu- 
cational psychology available for advanced students in this 
field. It reflects the Dewey-Thorndyke philosophy of edu- 
cation and the eclecticism of Columbia Teachers’ College 
in its phychology. A detailed review is obviously impos- 
sible, since in the 800 pages of this comprehensive com- 
pendium practically every phase of modern education is 
dealt with. Workers in the field of religious education will 
be interested to observe the child-centeredness of the treat- 
ment throughout. The older volume frequently spoke of 
probabilities should certain educational procedures be fol- 
lowed; the present book has at hand the results of these 
procedures, hence describes more than it forecasts. For 
instance, instead of “laws of learning” which were at one 
time laid down almost as if they had divine origin and 
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sanction, there is a more modest section entitled “Guidance 
in Learning’.’ Possibly the most valuable section of the 
book for the religious educator is the last part which deals 
with the adjustment of the individual, mental health haz- 
ards of the school child, guidance of the individual child, 
and the mental health of the teacher. The book should pos- 
sess permanent value for the serious student of education 
who will desire to refer to it again and again. 
G. S. Dobbins 


That They May Have Life. The Story of the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut 1866-1941. By Stephen B. L. Penrose, Jr. New 
York. 1941. Sales Agent, Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
N. J. 347 pages. $3.75. 


One of the most important missionary institutions is 
here worthily brought before readers in a story that is 
worthy and in a form of publication that does it honor. 

It is a work that seeks to give the facts in effective and 
convincing form, without laudation or special pleading. The 
competent scholarly author knows that the factual story, 
given in good form without adornment is all his subject 
needs. The plan is to present the history in three parts, 
according to the terms and leadership of the three presi- 
dents whose able and successful leadership has guided 
through the seventy-five years of growth and achievement. 

By reading this volume one gets to know the ideals, the 
problems, the successes of the Syrian Protestant College 
which became the American University of Beirut. Faculty, 
students, alumni, trustees, friends of many lands and races 
find place in the pages. The wide range and wide stretches 
of service and influence for religion specifically, for educa- 
tion and for influence in all phases of life in the Middle 
East are to be seen here. It is a good companion volume 
to the story of Roberts College, Constantinople told a couple 
of years ago by its retired president. 


W. O. Carver 
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Stories of Our National Songs. By William J. Hart. W. A. Wilde 
Company. Price $1.00. 


No doubt our National Songs have more influence upon 
our national life than most of us realize. Even the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the writing of our National An- 
them become dim with the years and it is good to have 
Dr. Hart refresh our memory of this great song and its 
writer. 

Included also in this little volume is information con- 
cerning three other songs of national importance, America, 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic, and America the Beau- 
tiful. Such information is always valuable but even more 
valuable to the preacher are the interesting stories of the 
effective use of these songs. Inman Johnson 


Hymns That Endure. By W. Thorburn Clark. The Broadman 
Press. Price $1.00. 


In this little book Dr. Clark has made available infor- 
mation concerning twenty of our Christian hymns. He dis- 
cusses the writer, the occasion of writing, and adds stories 
of the effective use of these hymns. Pastors and students 
often ask me for books of stories concerning the use of 
hymns. Here is one which is valuable, for many of the 
stories are new and gathered from wide sources. It is more 
than worth the price. Inman Johnson 


They Need Not Go Away. Edited by Louise Smith, Chairman 
of the Committee of W. M. U. for March Week of Prayer for Home 
Missions. 1943. Home Mission Board, Atlanta, Ga. 


This notice is made on the basis of uncorrected proof 
sheets. There will be about 100 pages. The price is not 
given, but will be nominal. There are five writers for the 
five chapters which present the chief phases of the mission- 
ary work of the Home Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. The chapter headings (except one) are chosen 
from Scripture phrases which are applied figuratively. The 
women love symbolism, metaphor and pageantry; and they 
use it with great effectiveness. 
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Miss Thelma Brown tells of the Indians under the title 
“Bread for the Stores of Paganism.” The store symbolism is 
carried out for all the six main divisions of the chapter. 

“Water of Life for the Thirsty” is the title for Chapter IJ, 
in which Mrs. Eureka Whiteker surveys, summarizes and 
illustrates with story material the work in the mountains 
and the work in and in behalf of country churches in terri- 
tory other than the mountains. 

Miss Eva Inlow develops Baptist evangelization of 
Catholics under the title “Light for Darkness.” She gives 
a brief sketch of the “historical background of Catholicism”; 
an outline study of “present day Catholicism”; and a sum- 
mary account of “Evangelical missions among Catholics.” 

Miss Mary Christian tells how Southern Baptists are 
opening “The Door of Salvation” to Jews, foreigners and 
Negroes. Christ is presented as the Door. The keys to the 
door are “belief in Christ, the Son of God” and “Confession” 
which is at the same time “witnessing.” These two very 
brief divisions are followed by the main body of the chapter 
in which information is given concerning the three groups 
discussed, and Baptist work among them. 

Mrs. Penn Lile Compere Pittard is author of the final 
chapter. It deals with our latest and in some ways most 
urgent challenge, “Our Migrant Millions.” The scope of the 
discussion is comprehensive and the discussion as thorough 
as space and the novelty of the facts make possible. 

Mrs. Una Roberts Lawrence has written the devotional 
“Meditations” for all the chapters. 

All this makes up an unusually valuable volume on 
Home Missions, even if the chapters do not follow a com- 
mon model. W. O. Carver 


Bolek. By Antoni Gronowicz. Thomas Nelson and Sons, New 
York. 1942. 241 pages. $2.50. 


This is the story of a talented boy who lived in a tiny 
village in the heart of Poland. His violin was the center of 
his life. Then came the threat of war and a kind provi- 
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dence that brought him to America, and the fulfillment of 
his dream to play before great audiences. _ 

Beautifully written by a native of Poland who won his 
government’s award for literature in 1938, (a prize given 
every five years to the most promising writer in the land) 
_ and then came to America, the story will grip any reader, 

but it is especially designed for boys and girls. It has the 
double advantage of being educational as well as enter- 
taining. Young readers will be gripped by the story, but 
when they get through, they will have a sizable fund of in- 
formation concerning Poland in relation to the present war. 

The publishers are to be congratulated upon producing 
the book in such good form. There are some illustrations 
that are quite well done. It is the kind of book that one de- 
lights in giving to young friends. H. W. Tribble 


When Egypt Ruled the East. By Steindorff and Seele. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. Profusely illustrated. Index. 284 pages. $4.00. 


Egypt, always alluring and fascinating, steps forth again 
from its hoary past for a new introduction to the modern 
student of history, geography, archeology, political conven- 
tions and religious development. And it may be said at 
once that its new introduction is by all measurements su- 
perb. Within the scope of one volume the reader is brought 
to the headwaters of the unique civilization which char- 
acterized the ancient Egyptians and step by step is con- 
ducted through the periods of culmination associated with 
Thutmosis the Great, Akhnaton, and Rameses the Great. 
Lesser pharaohs make their appearance in the picture but 
the principal contribution is the description of Egypt when 
the Nile country ruled the Near East. While details of his- 
torical sequence are not featured the story is unfolded along 
broad chronological lines which reflect continuity. But 
just as important as historical sequence is another feature 
of this work which will prove of great help to the student. 

There are several chapters which set forth particular 
aspects of Egyptian life and thought, particularly the sum- 
maries regarding the science of government as conceived 
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by the Egyptians, relations with the outside world as re- 
flected in conquests and foreign policies, the system of 
writing known as the hieroglyphs, the religion of the Egyp- 
tians, and Nilotic art. All of these discussions are non- 
technical and are extremely valuable to the lay reader. 
Adding to the value of the book, there are more than one 
hundred illustrations appropriate to the text. The authors 
have accomplished a fine piece of work and the volume 
should enjoy a wide circulation. We recommend it par- 
ticularly to ministers and theological students and teachers 
of the Bible for the splendid delineation which it gives of 
Biblical backgrounds from the Egyptian point of view. 

J. McKee Adams 


The Bearing of Archaeology on the Old Testament. By George L. 
Robinson, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., S. T. D. American Tract Society, New 
York City. Illustrated. 207 pp. $1.75. 


“Two approaches to the subject of Archaeology are both 
possible and necessary; one, that of the miner; the other, 
that of the goldsmith. It has never been the writer’s lot 
(nor, indeed, his desire) to engage in actual excavation; but 
it has been his life-long interest, as a Bible student, to 
weigh and appraise the discoveries of others. Both are dif- 
ficult and responsible tasks. The miner is not always able 
to discriminate between real ore and dross. Imagination 
and credulity are eager companions in research. The gold- 
smith, also, has a responsibility: particularly difficult is it 
for him whose vocation is teaching the Bible, and for whom 
archaeology is but an avocation. Especially in these days 
when archaeology as a science is making such rapid ad- 
vances both in method and opportunities.” 

It may be claimed without hesitation that no previous 
era in scientific excavation ever witnessed so much new 
knowledge pouring in upon the mind as today. But with the 
progress of excavation it it necessary that intelligent and 
sympathetic appraisal should be made regarding the phe- 
nomenal recoveries presented to the Biblical world, since 
these recoveries sustain primary relationship to the narra- 
tives of the Old and New Testaments. And it is a most 
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fortunate circumstance that provides us with men who are 
competent to make the appraisal without prejudice either 
to scientific inquiry or reasonable criticism of the Bible. 
Among these qualified appraisers Professor Robinson would . 
be regarded with high esteem by all. The many years 
which he has spent in earnest investigation both at home 
and in the Near East (particularly in Arabia and Palestine) 
have been most fruitful. His work has resulted in delineat- 
ing the true claims of the Bible and in substantiating those 
claims with great learning and deep reverence. 

This book is a worthy illustration of the rigid princi- 
ples of evalution practiced by the fine teacher through many 
years. The field covered brings into prominence the exca- 
vations in Egypt, Babylonia, Arabia, Asia Minor and Syria, 
Palestine. Materials discussed are presented in popular 
- style without the encumbrance of technicalities so that the 
lay reader will have no difficulty in appraising the points 
at issue and the great value of specific recoveries. To more 
advanced students the book will also have unusual value. 
In the compass of this small volume one may get a survey 
of archaeology in its bearing on the narratives of the Old 
Testament which will prove exceedingly interesting and. 
helpful. The work is recommended most highly to all stu- 
dents of the Bible. J. McKee Adams 


Paths of Life. Preface to a World Religion. By Charles Morris. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 1942. 257 pages. Price $3.00. 


One can enjoy reading a book which is heroic in its 
theme and audacious in its utterances, even though one dis- 
agrees heartily with its basic assumptions and its every 
conclusion. It is with this kind of enjoyment that many 
will read Charles Morris’ book: with an appreciation of his 
stimulating concepts even while crying out against his 
philosophy. 

As the sub-title indicates, this is the preface to a new 
world religion, a type of Humanism which can fulfill the 
needs of modern men which all of the historic faiths have 
failed to satisfy. Six of the historic “paths of life” are 
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analyzed and found wanting. A seventh path, not yet em- 
bodied in any actual religion or espoused by any prophet 
(unless the prophet’s name be Morris) is seen rising, slow- 
ly but surely, to meet the demands of the future. The six 
paths represent not only six historical religions, but also six 
different types of human personality. The “Buddhist path” 
of detachment is followed not only by Buddhists of the East, 
but by men of a certain temperament everywhere. A 
“Dionysian” is not only a worshipper of the ancient Greek 
God of wine and passion, but every confirmed follower of 
the path of abandonment to the basic urges of life. The 
“Promethean path” is being followed by those who make 
the conquest of nature for the benefit of the race their re- 
ligion. The “Apollonian,” the “Christian,” and the “Moham- 
medan” each represent personality types universally dis- 
tributed. In each of these types some personality factor is 
dominant at the expense of other factors. From this lack 
of temperamental balance comes man’s woes. The ideal 
type, called “Maitreyan” after the Buddhistic Messianic 
conception, is a personality in which the various factors 
are evenly balanced, resulting in the ability to make a com- 
plete adjustment to the universe. This type of super-man, 
as yet very rare, is confidently expected to emerge and 
come into control of the world, perhaps here in the United 
States, in the not too distant future. 

It should be carefully noted that the reason Maitreyan 
man, with his attitude of evenly balanced “detached-at- 
tachment,” is the ideal, is because of the author’s basic as- 
sumption that this is a cold, mechanical, impersonal uni- 
verse, morally neutral and unconcerned with man’s values. 
Death and disintegration are the certain and final destiny 
of each individual. “Salvation” is for this life alone, mean- 
ing the achievement of such an attitude toward the universe 
as to bring a tranquillity of soul and a calmness of resig- 
nation even in the face of inevitable extinction. This na- 
turalistic, humanistic premise explains everything. If this 
were the truth about the universe, then Maitreyan man 
would be the world’s last best hope. To those who do not 
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accept the premise the book remains an interesting study 
in human nature and an amazing bit of speculation. 
H. C. Goerner 


Music and the Scriptures. By I. E. Reynolds, Music D. Broad- 
man Press. 149 pages. 60 cents. 


Dr. Reynolds has written a book which has grown di- 
rectly out of his work as Director of the School of Sacred 
Music in the Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
“Music and the Scriptures” is a comprehensive study of the 
place and value and character of music in the Bible. It tells 
not only of the instruments and types of music used but 
of the organization and training of the performers and of the 
varying occasions when music was given an important place 
in the lives of the Jews and early Christians. The author 
quotes extensively from other authorities in the field and 
from the discussion conclusions are drawn which are ap- 
plied in a forceful and attractive way to present day 
church music. 

The book is arranged for use as a study course including 
blackboard outline and test questions. 

To all who love sacred music and to those who seek to 
give music its rightful place in our worship services Dr. 
Reynolds has rendered a great service. Doris McDowell 


Evangelists, Revolutionists and Idealists. By Francis John Mc- 
Connell. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. New York and Nashville. 
184 pages. Price $1.50. 


The subtitle of Bishop McConnell’s book is “Six English 
Contributions of American Thought and Action.” All six 
are taken from the American Colonial period—the last time 
before this present war that England and America “together 
shouldered such fateful responsbilities as they now face.” 
Biography is always interesting to most of us. From the 
pen of the salty and humorus bishop it is doubly so. The 
six Englishmen he has chosen as affecting profoundly 
American thought and history are James Edward Ogle- 
thorpe (!), John Wesley, George Whitefield, Thomas Paine, 
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George Berkeley, William Wilberforce. The treatment is 
not one of tying together interesting little incidents as so 
many lesser writers do, but of setting forth the central in- 
spiration and idea of each. Paine receives double treat- 
ment—as a contributor to free government and as an anti- 
Christian. In the chapter on Wilberforce Bishop McConnell 
says: “It is the purpose of this chapter to indicate the foes 
that such a fight (against slavery) had to meet and the 
questions it had to answer—all in order to show that the 
problems were of the same kind that always confront the 
Christian statesman, and the Christian citizen, in any at- 
tempt to apply Christianity to large-scale social conditions.” 
A similar purpose pervades each chapter. 

We are not oversupplied with biographical studies of 
these intriguing men, with the possible exception of Wesley. 
The book is therefore a good addition to any man’s library. 


S. L. Stealey 


Christian Symbolism in the Evangelical Churches. By Thomas 
Albert Stafford. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nash- 
ville. 172 pages, plus a complete index. Price $2.00. 


The subtitle gives added indication of the contents of this 
valuable book: With Definitions of Church Terms and 
Usages. Whether one likes it or not there is increasing use 
of symbolism in evangelical churches. Long steps have 
been taken in this direction since Calvin and Zwingli 
stripped the churches of the symbols embodying in visible 
form men’s conceptions of the personages, doctrines, and 
- meanings of the Christian religion. Dr. Stafford, F.R.G.S., 
etc., etc., is seemingly the right man to tell us the meanings 
of words and symbols about which we have often wondered. 
Why did: early Christians so often use the fish symbol? 
What do the various colors stand for? What does the rose, 
or the ox, or the anchor stand for in Christian symbolism? 
What is a chancel? These and dozens of similar questions 
are fully answered and amply illustrated. It is hard to 
believe that a preacher could be disappointed in buying this 
book. S. L. Stealey 


Seminary Announcements 


Founders’ Day 


Monday, January 11, 1943. Dr. John R. Sampey will 
speak on “The Greenville Era in the Life of the Seminary.” 
Dr. Sampey is writing his Memoirs, and this address will be 
richly representative of his forthcoming book. 


Missionary Days 
Wednesday, January 20, 1943; Thursday, March 4, 1943. 


Third Term Begins 


Monday, February 22, 1943. Students anticipating enter- 
ing the Seminary for the third term should write at once 
making definite arrangements. 


Pastors’ Conference 


Monday through Friday, March 15-19, 1943. The lecturer 
on the Mullins Foundation of Preaching will be Dr. George © 
A. Buttrick of New York City, nationally known preacher 
and author. 


The Conference preacher will be Dr. Charles Daniel of 
Arkansas. | 

Special conferences on the work of the pastor will be led 
by President Ellis A. Fuller. 

Those who expect to attend the Pastors’ Conference, and 
desire the Seminary’s assistance in securing accommoda- 
tions, should write to Mr. T. R. Allen, Jr., Superintendent 
of Buildings and Grounds. 


The Ministers’ Circulating Library 


has had a number of excellent new books added to the list. 
Membership in the Library is open to all Alumni on de- 
posit of a small sum to guarantee circulation of books. For 
further information write to Dr. Leo T. Crismon, Norton 
Hall. 

G. S. DOBBINS 


No Rationing of Books—Yet! 


That may come later, but for the present we have an abundance 
of books—some good, some better, and some not worth buying. We 
don’t want to be hoarders of books, but we do want to be builders 
of libraries that will be useful in Christian service. 


Let us help you. Consider the list suggested here, reread the 
reviews in this issue of THE REVIEW and EXPOSITOR, and then 
order from the Baptist Book Store serving your State. 


REDEMPTION AND REVELATION IN THE ACTUALITY OF 
HISTORY. H. Wheeler Robinson. 


THE ODYSSEY OF A FAITH. Bernard Heller. 
PREACHING FROM THE PROPHETS. Kyle M. Yates. 
THE SERVANT OF THE WORD. Herbert H. Farmer. 
CHRISTIAN EUROPE TODAY. Adolph Keller. 
MENNONITES IN EUROPE. John Horsch. 


THE LIVING PAST—THE WHY AND HOW OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Cyrus Gordon. 


WHERE ARE THE PEOPLE? Sidney W. Powell. 
PAUL’S WAYS IN CHRIST. Egbert Watson Smith. 
THE GOD WHOM WE IGNORE. John Kennedy. 


INVITATION TO PILGRIMAGE. John Baillie. 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION IN YOUR CHURCH. Nevin C. Harner. 


